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‘THE POST OFFICE YEAR. 
YO res the year attracts th it n oof the 
é ul reader or urely than that of the Po 
‘ r-(sy ral Lin the \ ill write a 
! etter ul bu ’ ra icted by ¢ 
I n 0 n extent that ur foretathet il 
have t ! I . houch the departm | 
‘ bigot mo ocTi mn t I r t it it i ! 
hole, eff im it , and prour ive m it Ta) | 
\ period of twelve mont has searcely ever been known to pa 
{ it Some expat mor useful reform having to be chronicled. 
Lhaat which « ted n t interest last vear was the introduction 
f penny | \ to the United States. lt wa ne of those 
expel nit mnevitably cau tloss of rey ue mit 
earl ta \l lLlenniker Lleaton, at all nn ill not 
admit that the cheapenimgy of rat means anything but mere dl 
| perity 1 { future \l S y bux | iste 
(; " ‘ el ‘ cl pasa rha ( ii ft mura 
t tin \ iwhation ton Ve r lhe re il 
0 wom e ¢ 1h nina I. liere lir-to ulbara 
oO ! t the United States by t 1» y posta iS a 
novelty ’ vO oll ly oO ri 
spondence fell back t ry little more than had been under the 
old arrangement Some critics, indeed, a inclined to doubt 
hether the change trom 2}d. to 1d. as the rate of postage will 
bring in any considerable section of new correspondence. Lhe 
ime has not yet arrived, however, for arriving at a judgment 


satisfactory to reflect that 


upon the effect of the change. It is 

letters from Crreat Britain and Lreland can be sent to every 

lenglish-speaking nation in the world at the 1d. rate. Australia 

ind Rhodesia alone among our Colonies charge a higher rate 
in this for letter ent to Great Britain. but recently the 

cost of posta tf newspapers from Australia has been lightened, 


mi tl it perhay may h 


rald the advent of a new policy. At hom 


e of the principal retorms has been the extension of the London 


| lal area, that tu ty, OF ti prhiue Which receive the 


/h) 
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| lon delive What this means may be inferred from the 
fact that at Christmas-time the ordinary staff bad to be reinforced 
y » casual helpers. In the provinces a_ corresponding 

\ ‘ ( uwried out, and there has been a noteworthy 

i im the numier of towns which receive direct mails, 
Lhe 1 Way compan have done much to render this p ssible 
vy the estab nent of travelling post-ol es, It 1s curious 
to observe the ize and arrangements tf carriages in which 
mails are conveyed by the great trains. 

One of the greatest conveniences of to-day is the parcel 
post. It 1 increasinely utilised by traders of every 


description, from the market gardener to the City merchant, 
ind) oJast year witnessed a wide extension of the sy-tem. 


Parcels can now be sent via Siberia to Russia in Asia, 
Northern) Manchuria and Japan. Kates have been reduced 
par ent to Egypt, United States of America, 
Venezuela and t \rgentine Republic. Connected with the 
ieel post 1 the ca yi-deiivery system which has been 
to Cyprus, Egypt, Malta, Tangiers, Constantinople, 

Beyrout, Salonier and Smyrna. To these places the system 


applied in January of last year, and to them have been 
ided Gibraltar, British Somaliland, Trinidad, Jamaica, the 
Cayman Islands, the Nyassaland Protectorate, Nassau, Grenada, 
st. Vincent, St. Louis, Bermuda, the Leeward Islands, the Gold 
Coast. Gambia, Southern Nigeria, the Straits Settlements and 


the Fiji Islands. It has been found to be a very great 
convenience that the Government will not only deliver voods 
up to a certain weight, but collect the value and remit 
it to th exportel fter deducting the very reasonabl 
char de for their services. L hie me parcel post ts littl 
wt ol marvellous. Anvone who doubts the tact ought to com 
pare it with the service of the railway companies. People living 
| the country are it ire that smatil parceis sent by rail are 
uried neither » puneclualy nor yquickly as they are when sent 

through tue parcel post. In towns the management of this bran 
is been very ereatly improved by the adoption of mechanical 


power instead of horse power. The motor-van carries more good 
than the old carriage did, and is much more expeditious. Motor 
borne parcels are now carried on several routes to the country. 
Phe vans run between the capital and many of the provincial towns, 

ich as Portsmouth, Ramsgate, Dover, Southampton, Cambridge 


iroxbourne and Aylesbury. The latest of all the reforms mad 
by the Post Ollice hes tn the adoption of wireless telegraphy. 
Not very ¥ aco we had occasion to notice the speech delivered 
y Mr. Sydney Buxton at the opening of the first National 
Commercial Wirel lelew iph Station at Bolt [lead on the 

ast of South Devon. Messaves can now be transmitted to or 
from the stations of the Marconi Company at Sd. per word, and 
the department looks forward to a great development in the 
future of witeless tel raapuyv. 


This brief review of the work done by the Post Office in 
thr prt t vear cann ot fat to trike the Hhnacgimation. We have only 
to vo back to the beginning of th late Queen's reign to 
find an era in which none of these advantages were enjoyed. 
Iekven the railways bad not become much more than interesting 
experiments when Queen Victoria came to the throne, and tix 
theory of the electric telegraph was not even enunciated until 
is 5. Communication between people at a distance was mos 
ditheult. Inland it depended almost entirely ou the horse, a nobl 
immmal, but one which cannot contend against very severe frost 
ra heavy fall of snow. It took months for a letter to get from 


| land to some parts of the world that we do not now regard as 
very distant. Sometimes we are apt to forget what a revolution 
has been accomplished sin days which are still within the 


memory of living men. We can not only telegraph to our most 
distant Colonies and to foreign countries, but can a tually speak 
through the telephone to business or other friends on the Continent. 
Phrough the telephone, too, a vast amount of business is transacted, 
not only between the mhabitauts of ly given town, but between 
those who are living far apart. It is unnecessary to point out 
how all this tends to t1 liness the world over, to community 
of interests and to the cheapening of food and other product: 
ihe extension of the means of communication is the extension of 


civilisation itsell, 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Violet 
( ) Keliiot. Lady Violet Ieliiot is a daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Minto, and her marriage to Captain Lord Charles 


Pitziaurk younger son of the Marquess and Marclioness of 
Lansdowne, is announced to take place at Calcutta on the 20th 


*.* It ts particularly requested tuat no permissions to photograph 
OUSES, adrdens, or livestock on oOcHhaisf Of Counrry Lire be Jrante.i 
veeht waen direct application is made from the o'fices of the paper. 
Waen suca reguests are received, the Editor would esteem the kinduess 

of readers if t 1ey could forward tae correspondence at once to iim, 
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HATEVER we may think of Mr. Haldane’s 
territorial scheme, it must be admitted that his 
advice to the nation is as sound as it can be. He 
would have Great Britain always in the position 
of the armed man; and everyone of us can do 

omething towards helping on that desirable object. Lora 
Roberts, with a rare and lolty patriotism, has devoted many of his 
advanced years to teaching us how. ‘The way to achieve the end 
in view is that every schoolboy in the country should be taught to 
shoot, and every young man ought to subject bimself voluntarily 
to some kind of training, so that in the event of this country being 
attacked the whole male population might be able to do something 
in its defence. ‘This is the doctrine that ought to be preached in 
season and out of season, for we have had plenty of evidence that 
the clever military men on the Continent make it a hobby or 
pastime to study how to effect a descent upon the shores of Great 
Britain. If they knew that they would have to overcome not 
only the most powerful Navy in the world, but also an armed 
and determined nation, they would think a good many times 
invasion. As Mr. Haidane says, in the 
knowledge of national efficiency lies security from panic. 


before recommending 


_ 


Sir Christopher lurness gave some good advice to the people 
of West Hartlepool when the freedom of the borough was 
conferred upon him. His representatives had reported to him that 
for the first time in the history of the ship-building industry 
british shipowners were negotiating for the building of ships in 
foreign yards for employment abroad. This is very grave news, 
and Sir Christopher asked his working-men partners to come into 
council with him in order that they might take means to deal with 
foreign competition. The great evil that he pointed out in 
our works at present is wastage, particularly that which occurs 
during ao “industrial earthquake.” Every great strike involves 
the loss of many thousands of hours and an equally vast 
quantity of human energy that otherwise would have been 
devoted to the making of some useful product. It remains 
to be seen how far the plan recommended and carried into 
practice at West Hartlepool will be successful in coping 
with this evil. ‘Commerce to-day,” said Sir Christopher, in 
a striking passage, ‘tis wider, broader and deeper, but the 
spirit of co-operation and emulation and pride in workmanship 
which marked the olden days when our industrial position was 
built up must continue if Britain is to hold her place.” He 
exhorted the boys especially to take a pride in their work and to 
respect their elders, and he laid it down as a condition of partner- 
ship that a boy would have, to prove himself before being 
admitted to it. It was all advice of the most wholesome 
description and deserves attention far beyond the immediate 
circle to which it was addressed. 


The 1 ord Chief Justice vave his decision in the case ot 
Burton v. Nicholson with obvious reluctance. It raised the 
point as to the propet side on which a motor-car overtaking 
a tramcar should pass it. In the Motor-cars’ Order of 1go4 
it is laid down that a motor-car when passing any carriage 
shall keep on the right or off side, so that, as Lord Alverstone 
explained, the letter of the law had been infringed, yet it 
seems fairly obvious that the framers of the Act did 
not mean the word “carriage” to refer to a_ vehicle 
that is run on rigid iron lines. The convenience of being 
able, occasionally, to pass a tramecar on the near side is 
so generally understood that we hope the decision will lead to a 
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speedy amendment of the law. This ought to be rendere] 
extremely easy by the remark of the Lord Chief Justice, that 
“the sooner the regulation now in question 1s modified the bettct 
it will be.” As iong as the rule stands, motors that atte mpt to 
pass on the near side will be open to pro eculion, 


The very name of Bath recalls to most of our minds a vision 
of a pump-room with beaux and beiles in eighteenth century 
garb, a Master of Ceremonies and all the paraphernalia of a 
lashionable watering-place. ‘Lhere is, however, no more inter 
esting town in Great Britain, and next year it onght to make a 
noteworthy addition to the interesting pageants that have 
already been held. In modern life it has become familiat 
to us from the writings of our novelists—Tlielding, Jane 
Austen and Dickens—three very different people, all of whom 
delighted in Bath. But it has also been the scene 
of many important historical incidents. It was of great 
importance during the Roman occupation, and was sacked by 
the West Saxons in 577. It saw the coronation of King Eadgat 
in 973, and litthe more than a century later the Norman Cathe 
dral was founded by John de Villula, the first Bishop. Since 
then many Sovereigns and other eminent people have paid it a 
visit, and counted among its memories is at least one important 
battle, so that its history ought to afford abundant material to the 
maker of pageants. 


During the recent spell of cold weather it was very notice 
able how olten a dweller in the country a little south of London, 
and probably all along the median line, from North to South, 
might see birds of various kinds, but especially the migratory 
thrushes, passing overhead, and moving from East to West. With 
the return of mild weather, however, it does not appear that these 
‘“oipsy migrants” have passed back again. It always seems to 
be thus, that the cold sends the birds West in autumn, but that 
they do not return in anv numbers until the date of the vreat 
In Devonshire and the West Country 
venerally, twenty years ago (and there is no reason to suppose 


spring migration, 


that it is not the same to-day) the redwings, for instance, never 
used to appear until a cold spell set in, and if the winter were 
mild all through they put in no appearance at all; but once 
there, they remained a long time after the cold had passed, and 
this seems to be the general habit of many specie 


THE SUNDIAI, 


\ shadow on the sundial’s fac 

Tells of Time's presence for a spacc 
Clouds idly drifting o’er the sun 

And lo! the sundial’s work is done. 

Let clouds come where or how thev will 
fime though unseen toils onward still, 


HeSTER IsoBnkL, RADFORD, 


Those who have had experience of that unmitigated 
nuisance, the bursting of water-pipes in a thaw following on 
a hard frost, will find an excellent hint for preventing the 
trouble in a lecture given by Professor Vivian B. Lewes at 
the London Institution, He explained that water-pipes are 
made perfectly circular because the circular form is the 


one which encloses the largest spice. The householder 
who has an outside leaden pipe of this kind should 
tap it with a mallet so as to flatten it slightly. If he 


does so the next frost will not be followed b i burst pipe ; 
but the tendency will be for the thawing ice to force the p p 
back again to the circular form, so that the mallet will have 
to be brought once more into use. Professor Lewesg tol 
of the attempts that have been made to have pipes manufactured 
in an oval shape so as to avoid the necessity of tapping ; but he 
added, humorously, that too many dinners in the plumbing 
profession depended upon the circular pipe to allow of the idea 
being taken up. An obstacle of this kind would scarcely be 
allowed to stand in the way of the householder when he 1 
convinced that the alteration in question will save him the 
annoyance of burst pipes. 


A sound note is struck in the report of the Committee o1 
the Inebriates’ Act in recommending economy in building t 
the local authorities. \ Hlome for persons whom it is desir 
able to re lain from habitual drunkenness ne l not, as the 
report says, be distinguished by “ mavnitlicence of desien, arched 
ceilings, oak-panelled board rooms with expensive wood carvings 
elaborately tiled passages and stained glass windows.” The very 
enumeration shows the lavish carelessness with which public funds 
are spent. Practically, too, the Comittee censures certain 
places for the amount of money spent on maintenance, and 
mentions three separate towns where the expenses under this head 
ing are 15s. 11d., 16s. tod. and £1 4s. 5d. respectively. This is 
very extravagant In view of the class of cases committed to these 
institutions. The working of the Act has not only been very 











1 e, but ha failed of \ . Onl fy » persons have 
een col tted to reformatories under it, while the number of 
nvictions for drunkenness has been more than a million and 
larter that is to say, that one ca e out of 674 has been 

lh London | titution has an excellent record behind it. 

tinnne vhen City men had few comforts and conveniences it 
provided tor them an excellent library both for lending purposes 
or relerence, tully-equipped reading and writing rooms and 

MANY ther advantages of a club. ihe lectures delivered 
during the season were olten of a most important character, and 


the place altogether was one highly prized by City men. But in 
its present form it has, we are atraid, served its day, and 


much can be said in favour of its amalgamation with the Society 
of Arts. It has been mooted fora very long time, and indeed it 
was talked about as far back as 1go5; but at the beginning of the 
year the proj il was placed betore the members to be voted 
Ipon, and an overwhelming majority are in favour of it. The 
mbination would be a strong one, but would necessitate a 
reat many arrangements. The site of the London Institution 
1 estimated to be worth £ 150,000, and the library is very 
valuable, while a capital fund invested in Consols amounts to 
435,070. The Society of Arts has an income of £11,000, a 
ipital fund of about / oOo and the command of trust funds 
mw mtu to / i ) 
Mi rs. [ane Carter and Co. have addressed to The Times 
in interesting report on the use of nitrifying bacteria in the soil. 


During the course of last season they supplied “ some thousands 
of packet to their customers, who were afterwards asked to 
repoit a to the uCcce or otherwise of then ex perine nts. The 
letter would have been more valuable if it had given more details 
me thousands is a very vague « x pre ion. Moreover, it would 
have been interesting to know how many of those who tried the 


bacteria supplied a report as to the results. Again, it is interest- 


ing, but not completely satisfietory, to have a list of crops that 
have been “benefited” by inoculation. ‘The question that the 
practical farmer or gardener will ask is, To what extent were 
they benefited The list is as follows: Sweet peas 55°7 pet 
cent, garden pea H2°: per cent. tre ld peas 46°O per cent., 
broad beans 76°y per cent., runner beans 56°5 per cent., french 
beans So per cent., Te ld beans 55 per cent, clove 7o°9 per 
cent, tares or vetches 66°6 per cent. The summary is that 


borg per cent. showed successful results, 31°6 per cent. report 


that no difference wa hown between inoculated and uninocu 
lated crops, and 8 per cent. were neutral. 


Phe work of re iweh has been fascinating, and the life 
history of the nitrifying bacteria reads lke a small romance 
the held of sclence, but the close and practical attention 
which has been given to the matter for elucidating the 
practical value of the discovery has brought out certain 
weaknesses In the words of the letter referred to, “the hope 
of the future les in the scientific expert being able to elucidate 
the mystery of the why and the wherefore of the divergent results 
obtained by different author tative exp riments.”” The Board ot 
\griculture published a report that was premature and not based, 
is It ought to have been, on experiments at first hand. An 
pportunity ts now allorded of amending this. As far as we 
know there has been nothing either in the leaflets or in the official 
Journal since the well-known article on the use of the inoculating 
nuiterial sent trom America, Surely the time has now come 
when the exper { the Board might take the matter in hand 
ind give a really authoritative decision. 


Our country readers will, we are sure, consider with interest 
und attention two letters published in another column which show 
how poultry have been kept at a profit. Many amateurs give up 
keeping chickens because, as they say with a certain amount 
of bitterness, the native-grown eyes cost 2s. 6d. each. The two 
correspondents to whose letters we allude do not keep birds for 
the purpose of making money out of them, and, strictly speaking, 
the balance-sheets they draw up are incorrect. “ W.G.W.” does not 
allow anything lor rent o8 labour, and this, of course, the purist 
would disallow as incorrect. But how many are those who, like 
him, have “land at hand” and who keep chickens because they 
like attending tothem? Noone suggests that it would be protitable 
to keep poultry in a small household if land had to be rented 
for the purpose and the labour of attending to them had to 
be specially paid for. What our correspondents do show is 
that with the ordinary conveniences attached to a country house 
anyone who likes keeping chickens may do so at a profit. The 
ves by “W.G. W.” are rs.a dozen all the year 
round and from Is. to 2s. 6d. each for fowls. He would find plenty 
yf customers for new-laid eggs and country-bred chickens at the 
price. Our other correspondent, “ W. H. F’.,” has a ready sale 
lor | surplus eggs at nine for a shilling all the year round, 


prices ¢ harged for ¢ 
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which cannot be called an extravagant price. He sells his 
chickens for 2s. 6d. each. oth the accounts are eminently 
satisfactory. 

Colonel Lockwood of Bishop’s Hall, Romford, Essex, has 
made an appeal that deserves more than usual attention, The 
object of itis a man named George Carter. On November 7th 
last the proprietor of a money-changer’s office in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue was murdered by a man who, after the deed, 
endeavoured to escape. Carter, who is a carman, jumped from 
his van and closed with the murderer. As a result he was 
severely stabbed through the left hand, the blade of the 
knife passing from the base of the thumb to the base of 
the little finger. Carter is now twenty-seven years old, 
is imcapacitated for life and has a wife and two little 
children dependent on him. ‘The judge who tried the 
case expressed his great admiration for Carter’s courageous 
conduct and made a reward to him, and the Chief Commissioner 
also gave him a small grant. But what he has received is, in 
Colonel Lox kwood's words, = hardly sufficient to compensate the 
man for his total disability.” When a citizen shows his appre 
ciation of duty in this manner and sacrifices himself for the 
community, he is exceptionally entitled to help from lis fellow 
countrymen. 


TO TURK. 

A FOX-TERRIER. On. 1g08. 
When veterinary skill was fain 
Defeat untempered to adimit, 
Its divers treatments proving vain 
Your malady to benefit; 
And when the kindness of The Three 
No permanent relief had brought, 
At length the merciful decree 
Went forth to cut vour sufferings short. 


So now no agitated call 

Proclains the fact that you have strayel 
Upon the table in the hall 

We see your well-worn collar laid; 

Your drinking-trough of Stafford ware 
Stands empty by the Passage door; 

We miss your pattering on the stair, 
Your sliding on the polished floor. 


Ah! Life for you, my friend, was sweet, 
Such as a dog might well desire: 
NWelox at intervals to eat; 

A woolly mat before the fire; 

At night a comfortable bed; 

\ garden large to roam by day, 
With shrubberies where people said 


The cats of Fiction always lay. 


And though your habits were not quite 
All that in well-bred dogs are meet, 
You, who were somewhat prone to fight 
All curs and sundry in the street, 

Who, when illicit joys entices, 

Your name repeated would not heed, 
And always gladly sacrificed 

(Good manners to a tireless greed, 


Yet, now that Fate has changed your lot 

And none can bid her to retract, 

Such failings are remembered not 

When weighed against the larger fact 

That vou, who cautiously bestowed 

Your heart, nor quickly made a friend, 

To us a real affection showed 

And loved and trusted to the end. R.C 


In that best of big-game books, the “ Man-eaters of Tsavo,” 
we read, with bated breath, of trains boarded by lions, which 
carried off the unfortunate officials in the very exercise of thei 
duty. We had thougit that even in Africa, whence we are 
classically told that we may always expect some novelty, those 
dreadful ‘practices were things of the past, and certainly had 
imagined that the guard of the harmless, necessary train from 
the Riviera to Paris ran no risk of a like attack. Yet the story 
comes that on a day of last week the guard’s van of a Paris train 
was entered by an eagle, which settled on the shoulders of the 
cuard, and this modern Ganymede only extricated himself from 
its unwelcome embraces alter receiving some really lion-like 
bites and scratches. Nevertheless, the king of birds was 
ignominiously made captive, and brought in the same van to 
Paris. 


In all the interests of good sport it is satisfactory to hear 
that the Barnstaple staghounds are to be resuscitated undet 
the Mastership of Mr. Chester of Yelland, near Fremington. 
This Hunt has been in abeyance since the resignation of the 
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Mastership by Major Penn Curzon in 1995. Its revival need 
not arouse the fears of cruelty, which are expressed, perhaps 
with much justice, by those whose humane sentiments are 
outraged by the hunting of the carted stag. It is no semi- 
domesticated deer from a cart that these Barnstaple staghounds 
are brought together to hunt, but the real wild animal of 
Exmoor. It is very necessary, too, that measures should be 
taken for keeping down the numbers of the deer on this western 
border of the moor, for they do more damage to the crops than 
the farmers quite appreciate, even as it is, and if it were not for 
the hunting they would become more numerous than could well 
be borne. 

The country is the poorer by the loss of a fine type of 
soldier, sportsman and country gentleman through the death of 
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THE N€&U 
YO one who 
observed 
P the grati- 
fied smile with 
which the old 
and frail men and 
women received 
their first dole from 
the Post (thce 
could doubt that 
Mr. Asquith’s New 
Year’s gilt to those 
in the ranks of 
labour who have 
been invalided by 
old age was duly 
appreciated. 
Country men and 
women of  three- 
score and ten and 
over are,as a rule, 
so broken in health 
and tormented 
by rheumatism 


I Sele AC Hordes? 
that work to them 


J Saft 


has become painful Y. Cruwys-Richaras. MOTHER AND 
and almost impos- 
sible. There are many exceptions, it 1s true. Men and 


women we know who retain their vigour and working power 
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Colonel “ Fred” Morgan, brother of Lord Tredegar and fathet 
ot Colonel Cou:tenay Morgan, who is now Lord Tredegar’s heir. 
lhe late Colonel Morgan was in the Rifle brigade, and served 
with distinction through the Crimean War. He hunted Lord 
Tredegar’s hounds for a good many years after his retirement 
from the Army, and from 1874 represented at first Monmouth 
shire, and later, after the division of the county, South 
Monmouthshire in Parl ament right down to the last election. 
He kept up his interest in military affairs to the end, and was 
honorary colonel of the first Monmouthshire battalion. Holding 
a considerable property of his own, Ruperra, in the county, he 
was regarded as the type of all that a landlord should be, and 
was a man of very uncommon popularity with all classes. He 
had been in indifferent health for a long time, but the end came 
very quickly. He died in his seventy-filth year. 


PENSIONERS. 


long past the limit 
set by the | 
but in general the 


hands that have 
toiled so lone at 
nolnger ace qu ite, 
lieretore, the Old 
\ve Pensions \ct 
has received 
veneral assent and 
blessing, Yet it 
can scarcely be 
possible even 
for its authors to 
blink the tact that 
its application has 
already resulted in 
showing a con 
siderable numbet 
of defects. More 
careful enquiry 
ought to have been 
made before — the 
bill became law, 
and a more delibet 


GRANDVOTHER. Copyright ate and thorough 


consideration 
would probably have paid for itself in the long run. The benefit 
of the Act have, to some extent, fallen on those who do not 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR OLD DAYS. — Copyright 
country-side. A triend of the writer's wished for an old pony to 
pull his lawn-mower, and the pensioner referred to quickly got 
one for the modest sum of £5. It may be worth the money, but, 
is a matter of fact, it was bought for 30s. from a greengrocer, 
who considered it was, practically speaking, done with. He 
knows all those who have animals, such as goats, dozs and rabbits, 
to sell, and on very short notice produces them for any would-be 
buyer. At sales he picks up odds and ends of furniture and 
vardening implements, 


of which he ilso dispose anaditist lerably 





DISQUALIFIED 
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certain that his income, taken altogether, 
is considerably above the limit fixed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But who 
is to find out the true facts? Like al 
peasants, he is_ secretive about hi 
affairs, and like a good many of them, 
he has brought the art of lying to a 
high state of perfection. The mention 

secretiveness brings up another point 
which is arousing considerable attention 
in the country. One of the = officers 
appointed to enquire into the claims ot 
those who desired pensions asked the 
Various claimants to meet him at a certain 
public-house in a central part of the 
district. When they went there the 
found him sitting in the bar and had t 
answer his questions in front of the variou 
customers, young people mostly, who wer 
in the habit of dropping into the publi 
house. It was a violation of their lov 
of privacy, 


enough, that the enquiries into then 
circumstances ought to be conducted with 


and they claim, reasonab 


the same regard to secrecy as are the et 

quiries connet ted with the imy osition ol 
the income-tax. But the point most in 
di-pute at the moment is not exactly t 

It In Lhe anoma y cre ited by eiving pen 
sions to those who have a considerable 


amount of capital, and refusing it to those 
Copyright who in many cases are deserving but 


have been obliged by circumstance 


to accept parish relief. It has been shown that applicants 


have been granted pensions although in the possession 


either of money in a savings bank or of property ranging irom 
fboo to £ 2,000, In these ca es, although the income ot the 


demanded by the 
Statute, vet the capital was amply sufhcient to have made 


applicant was proved to be below the £31 ros 


comiortable provision for old age. Phe objection brought is 
that in such cases it is not the poor old man or woman who 
derives benefit, but those who will be their heirs after death. It 
is argued, too, that individuals of the working classes who 
possess so much capital would always be sure of 
help and attention from their next-of-kin, and this not from 


sentiment only, but for 


receiving 


practical and = obvious reasons 


7. Cruwys-Richards 
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\gainst this is put the contention that those who, by the between abject penury an t moderate degree of comfort. 
exercise of thrift, have laid up something for a rainy day It provides that margin which enables the old to ha ome 
are the very pick of the class to which they belong, enjoyment instead of the incessant toil that otherwise would 
and that their long, industrious and frugal lives entitle be their lot. 


them to some reward at the end of their days. leurther, the habit 

of saving has become so much a part of their character that it tan : , 

would be cruel in the extreme to oblige them to part with hourds ] Al, ia S QO fk ] H it i : 
that they have come to worship in the course ol their Jon 


rcccumulation. Such is the popular feeling on the subject, but . - : B 4C AK B / R 7). 


statesmanship ought to find a way out of the difhfeulty. Old Age 


Pensions were not devised to supplement the incomes of those who FYSIIERIE are few tamiliar birds of h N tal 
ire possessed of an amount of capital that in itself would ensure might not be told. Sometimes the story tur upon 
them comfort for their remaining vears. It would u hted!y the form and colour of the bird, but) mor Ire 
be an unjustifiable interference with the liberty of the subject to quently upon its note or its habits. Very often it has al 


demand that they should spend thei 
money in the provision of an annuity 
or m any other fashion that they do 
not themselves approve; but those who 
know the country are well aware that 
the man or woman who trom the 
savings of labour has laid up anvthing 
over #400 Ol {500 is not at all hkely 
to suffer trom extreme indivence in old 
age, lo give them a pension means, 
we are afraid, to withhold it from 
those who are in more need and equally 
deserving. \nother type of case has 
been clearly explained by the Super- 
intendent of \lmshouses at Castle 
Rising, King’s Lynn. In the pari-h 
there are almshouses founded in 1616, 
where eleven old people are elected 
to have a home, 6s. a week, cloth 
ing, a nurse, etc. The same. charity 
provides two old men of the parish with 
a pension of ros. a week. These two 
applied lor a pen-ion and got one of 
3s, a week, while the wife of one 
of them obtained 5s. a week. Thi 
result Is that the two old people 
have between them 1&s. a week, 
whereas the agricultural wages in the 
district only amount to 12s. a week. 
Phis 
have been contemplated by the framers 
of the Act. In ali forms of poor relief 
it is an aceepted principle that those 


; | 
san anomaly which could scarcely 


who are benefited should not be placed 
in a position superior to those who have 
to work. The principle does not require 
defence. It is as plain as anything 
can be that the object) of legislation 
should be to encourage men to labour 
and save as long as they have the 
power to do so, and their highest ideal 
of comfort should be reached when 
they are still able to work tor then 
livelihood. The object of the Old 
\ge Pensions Act is that it should act 
as a palliative of extreme poverty 
and misery, not that it should induce 
anvone to think that it is better to 
be the recipient of State bounty than 
to earn a livelihood by honest work. 
\nd conceal the fact as we may, 
the Old Age Pensions are only what 
Sir Wilham Chance calls them in 
his recent pamphlet, “a new form of 
outdoor relief.” Whether it will be 
a better form depends largely on the 
frankness with which defects in_ the 
Act are recognised and remedied and 
on the spirit in hich it is applied. 
At the moment, the naive surprise of 
most of the recipients prevents us 





from knowing what their permanent 


opinion on the project will be. Wei WW, Pag WHERE FIVE SHILLINGS 18S: A FORTUNE, Copyright 
have heard a_ considerable number 

already speak  silightingly of the pensions on th round the charm or a fairy tale and frequent mmething I 
that 55. a week Is such a very nall ul and that nioral. All folk ne, Which grew up amony the people and wa 
seventy is a very advanced age. We have little sympathy passed down from mouth to mouth, though subject to infinite 
with the former of these criticisms. In the country a man iddition and alteration, is vet correct in its essential detail 
of seventy, if he be not utterly worn-out In Which ca fo the imagination of a child the bird story would b ibsolute 
he is placed upon the. parish —is still capable of earning ynvinceing. The bird as watched in the shrubbery or on t 
alittle money by doing odd jobs. he venerable rustic, too, lawn, or when poipted out in the r open fi mia 
continues to like working in his garden or attending to hi \ ranted neither to do nor to say anvthi to ra t 1 
poultry—occupations which may not in every case bring in an legend. Although interesting from many other points of vir 
income, but which lower the cost of living by the production of the re ot birds, if simply told, might be made really usefu \ 
food. To one forced to these last resources tor a_livell m of giving entertaimment whiie training the DSery ny 
hood, a pension of 5s. a week may make ali the difference of children. Very often there is a tradition a ita bird held by 
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races widely apart and recorded in different tongues. Thus the 
lore of the blackbird turns largely upon the assertion that he was 
) In weather-lore i aid ot him, “ If the blackbird 
ny before Ama he ervs betore Candlemas.” The feast of 
Candiema is on February 2nd; so there would seem to be a 
mnection between this tdeaand the Italian name for the last two 
aa ot |.nuary and the first of February, which are called 

| giorm i merla,” er ** Blackbird’s days.” ‘The story goes 
that once in a very cold winter, the blackbird, which bad hitherto 
been white, was forced to take refuge in the chimney, and, having 
tayved there during these three days, has ever since been black. 
| me parts of France the colour of the blackbird is accounted 

r by a mach more elaborate fal ind this is how it might be 
told: A verv long time ago, and before he was called by his 


, of course, the blackbird, which is now as black as 
ink, was as white as cherry blossom. If then he had been 


hopping about looking for worms and beetles on a field of daisies, 
your eye would scarcely have seen him, he was so very white. 
Phat, also, was before he had his orange-coloured bill, for in 
those day is beak was not one whit finer than the beak of his 
first cousin, th miu-thrush. Yet his habits were the same then 
is they are to-day. Better than the open fields he liked the 
hedgerow and the orchard. Ile loved to move unseen among 
the bushes, and in summer, when fruit was ripe, to fly quietly 


into the gardens and steal about among the strawberry leaves. 
t vays, and kept out of sight so much, that 

very often he was able to watch what other birds were doing 
least suspect that he was there. Now 

one allernoon early im spring he was in the ditch beside the 


hedge under the purple brambles, upon which later in the yea 
row, and the green briers which in summer are 


covered with dog-roses. There were clumps of primroses upon 
the bank, and a little higher the dark green ivy was growing and 
climbing up the trunk of a tree Phe bird was quite silent at 


that hour of the day lle had whistled and sung a great deal in 
the early morning, and meant to give another concert in the 


evening betore it got dark ; but just then he was thinking. For 


he aud his wile could not quite make up their minds whether it 
were wiser to build their nest just beyond the ivy and behind 
the stems of the nut bush, the boughs of which were quite 
beautilul with yellow catkins that hung everywhere like a 
volden fringe, and trembled whenever the wind came by, 
or whether the side of the great faggot-stack down by 
the farmhouse might not after all be the wiser place to 


choose. They had almost decided upon the nut bush and the 
hedse, when a sheep, which had been quietly biting grass and 
drawing nearer ail the time, came up to the bank. Now if there 
be one thing more than another that a sheep really likes, it is a 


lresh, clean, shining ivy leaf. So this she+p pushed her way 


leaving some wool on the thorns for the 


through the branible 
linnets and the goldlinches to carry away to use for their nests, 
ind climbed the bank the better to reach the ivy leaves. Then 
the hidden bird did what you may often see the blackbird do 
to-day. He remained quite still for a littl time and then 

istily flew out with a sort of scream. He kept close to the 
hedge and darted into a wood, where the ground was covered 
with white anemone At last he came to an open space witha 
clump of tall fir tree Ihe tops of the trees were very dark, 
but all the straight trunks and crooked limbs were of a bright 
Phen a black and white magpie flew 
down from one of the fir trees and pitched on the ground by the 
side of some large stones standing out upon the slope of a hill. 
Phe magpie looked around, but did not know that any bird was 
near. Presently she went out of sight between those rocky 
stones, Ihe blackbird hopped nearer and nearer without 
making any noise, and held his head on one side, and went a 
little up the hill to pry and find out what the magpie was doing. 
Then he saw a most wonderful sight. From a secret nook the 
magpie was taking out riches of all sorts. ‘There were gold and 


red in the afternoon sun. 


Sometimes the 
magpie stopped to look at the diamonds and rubies, and turned 
them so that they glistened in the sun. The blackbird watche:l 
quietly for some time, and at last began to wonder where so 
much wealth could have come from. He felt so inquisitive that 


silver and precious stones of every colour, 


he could not help flying down to the magpie to enquire. 
“Wherever did you find all these riches?” he asked. The 
magpie was very much distressed to tind that her hoard had 


been discovered, and at first would not tell. But when the 
question had heen repeated several times, she began to think 
that the blackbird would fly away and tell what he had seen, 
and that the hidden gold and gems would never again be safe. So 
having made the blackvird promise never to speak a word of 
what he had seen, as a reward she told him all about it: “ All 
rich metals and precious gems are buried deep in the earth. In 
the very centre is the palace of the Prince of Riches. You must 
go to him and enter his service, and then he will let you « ry 
away as much as your beak will hold. But the journey will be 
long, and the way leads through caverns fuli of ric hes beyond 
anything that can be told or counted. Lhe tempt ition will be 
w; but let nothing induce vou to steal, or even to touch 


stron 
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anything that you may see, until you have seen the Prince and 
have his permission to do so.’ Then the magpie directed tbe 
lackbird how to proceed. The blackbird very easily found the 
way, and soon came to a most beautiful cavern, ef which the 
floor and the sides and the roof were all of silver. But the 
warning of the magpie was still ringing in his ears; and, 
although he stopped a while to look and admire, he did not 
attempt to break off or to pick up even the smallest fragment. 
Very soon he went hopping on his way once more. He passed 
through a long dark tunnel. Sometimes he felt a little doubtful, 
and stopped and listened, but then went on again, just as he 
does to-day under the shrubbery bushes. This tunnel led him 
into a large chamber where everything was of gold. It was 
quite as big as a church, and there were pillars of gold. Where 
the blackbird stood there had once been an underground stream, 
and now there were sands brought by the water more yellow 
than the sands of the seashore. [lor every teaspoonful of 
these sands was gold dust. Well, the blackbird was so 
amazed that he forgot. He gave one quick peck, as 
if he were after a worm, and filled his beak with gold. 
Suddenly there was a crash, and from the roof of the cavern 
ippeared a most terrible form. Perhaps it was the Prince of 
Riches himself. At any rate, it was some terrible ogre, and his 
eyes glowed like live coals. [lames shot out of his mouth, as if 
it had been the shaft of a smelting furnace, so that the whole 
place was filled with scorching fire and thick smoke. The bird 
flew away only just in time; even then he was nearly choked. 
When, half dead, he fluttered out into the daylight, his claws, 
his legs, and every feature, from his head to the end of his long 
Yet the gold was still clinging to his 
beak. That was how, so people have said, a bird as white as 
cherry blossom became a blackbird. That 1s why the blackbird 
has an orange bill. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


STARLINGS AND TuHetrR BAb IIAnitrs. 


tail, were as black as soot. 


HERE are people to whom the sight of a starling gives the 
** creeps,” just as there are those who cannot bear cats, others 
who faint at the smell of lilac and yet others (of whom I confess 
myself one) who are horribly afraid of spiders—especially hairy 
spiders. That a bird so common, so sociable and really so 
beautifully coloure! as a starling should be repulsive to anyon 
seems curious at first, yet if you watch one you sce that it is an uncanny bird 
It is so extraordinarily lizard-like in its shape and movements that, julgin 
from the exterior only, one woull like to tura scientific classificuion upsid 
down and put it back to the beginning, as first cousin of the original lizar 
bird, the archzeopteryx, with its snaky tail, its clawed wing and tts teeth 
Starlings really ought to have teeth. Anil when one watches them worrying 
at a piece of fool of unmanageable size he is tempted to wonder why they 
ever lost them 


Pun CikcuMsrecr SPARKOW. 


Since the hard weather which immediately followed Christmas this 
winter, the starlings have almost annexe! our bird-table for their own, and 
they are the greediest and most gormandising of birds Until the real frost 
began, the tits, robins, blackbirds, thrushes and chatlinches had had th 
bird-table reasonably to themselves. Of course, there were sparrows, but this 
particular bird-table is built in two tiers, of which the upper storey is 
wreathed about with black cotton; and no sparrows ever venture inside th 
cotton, They can have the lower floor. to themselves; but though for 
over two months the table had been spread daily, and though all day long 


; 


they see the other birds passing unconcernedly between and over and under 
the threads (and the tits indeed using them for all manner of gymnasti 
exercises), yet so suspicious are they by nature that the sparrows have not 
vet become convinced that the threads are not a snare. Every other bir! 
has treated them with contempt for weeks, but the spurrows still know better 
than to go near the insidious things. So, canaii/e that they are, they feed 


below, and the upper storey is reserved for the élite, 


THE Aprerires OF STARLINGS 


Or ratrer it was reserved until the first hard day. Then the starlings 


found it rey do not care for cotton—they clamber over it, push through 
it, shove it aside—anything to get at the food. And how they gobble! A 
blackbird is a cilettante—even a sparrow has nice table manners—compared 
to a sarling. After the table is replenished it may be 5min. or 15min 


before the first starling arrives; but it will then not be 20sec before he is 
joined by a dozen more, and they jostle and gobble and chatter and eat—— 


eat—eat, until, unless they are ** shooed ” away at frequent intervals, the table, 
in a quirter of an hour or so, Is swept clean of the food which would have 


kept all the other birds of the garden pleasantly occupied all day. 


Tuer Love or Goon THINGs. 


It is characteristic of starlings to be slow to find out a good thing, but, 
when once it is found, to concentrate on it and never to forget it. There is a 
certain apple tree which bears wonderful fruit and from time immemorial had 
rever been visited by starlings. One Cay in the autumn five years ago, 
when the apple crop was heavy, some starlings found the tree in the early 
morning. At the human breakfast-time there were a dozen birds at work in 
it. Two days later the fruit had to be picked to save such remnant of a 
crop as the starlings had not devoured or spoiled, and since then the same 


thing has occurred each year, That particular tree, formerly the joy of iv 
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owners, is singled out, raided from the earliest 
morning by troops of starlings, which continue 
at their work of devastation from day to day 
unless the fruit is promptly picked. 


UNDESIRABLE ALIENS 


In this immediate neighbourhood the star- 
lings of summer, which breed here, are the 
English green-headed birds. The starlings of 
winter are of the purple-hcaded or Siberian type. 
So marked is this that, if the facts did not seem 
to be well established, one would be inclined to 
doubt if there really were two types, or if it was 
not merely that the green-headed birds put on a 
purple head-dress with their winter plumage. 
Evidently our winter birds are visitors from the 
Continent, and our summer birds presumably 
move off in autumn Southward to those parts of 
England where the green-headed is the usual 
form. There are many people who believe that 
itis only the purple-headed birds, the rude, ill- 
mannered foreigners, which commit the depreda- 
tions (of which the plundering of the apple tree 
is a type) that are gaining the bird such an ill 
name nowadays, after it has been known for 
ages as ‘the farmer’s friend.” That is a point, 
however, which needs further elucidation, The 
facts seem to be indisputable that there are 
many more starlings now than there were a few 
vears ago, and that the purple-headed form 
is increasing and driving the green-headed birds 
down to the South and back to the West of 
England. Also there must be good ground for 
some, at least, of the outcry against the damage A W/NGLESS 
done by a bird which until recently was regarded 
with «afiection by farmers and fruit - growers 
everywhere. Inthe face of the evidence, then, it is difficult not to suspect 
that it is the purple intruders which work the mischief. They are undesirable 
aliens, and the killing of starlings in winter in regions where the Siberian type 
has taken possession may soon come to be held to be the duty of every good 
citizen, 

WINTER MOTHS AND THE Fruit Crop, 

The prolonged mild weather of this winter has been unusudly 

favourable to the winter moths, as fruit-growers are jikely to learn to their 





WINTER MOTH, 


nauittal size, 


Lhiee time 
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fairly catholic in its tastes, ard does notdespise rose 
trees, lilac or almond; and this vear, until the 
frost came, it was impossible to go out into the 
garden with a lantern after dark without numbers 
of the filmy-winged things coming to flutter 
about the light. Any lighted window also 
attracted them in quantities. Unfortunately, the 
insects which come to the light are all males, so 
that there is little good to be derived from killing 
them, The females, like those of most of the 
moths which come out in winter, are practically 
wingless, and one who is not a lepidopterist, on 
seeing a specimen, is more likely to take it for 
a spider than for a moth, 


THE DISADVANTAGE OF BEING A WoMAN, 


It seems at first sight curious that creatures 
of the severe weather should be debarred from 
flight, when all their cousins of summer are, 
with one or two exceptions, well winged, and 
possibly there are suffragettes among the female 
moths who want to have wings like the men; 
but it is really, like all the arrangements of 
Nature, for the good of the race that they 
should be unable to fly. Wings are only a 
danger in wintry storms. The male moth when 
at rest, if the wind be blowing, unless it stays 
prudently on the lee side of a twig or tree 
trunk, has great difficulty in keeping a_ foot- 
hold; and when it launches into the air it 
is at the mercy of any gale, like a boat which 
carries altogether too much canvas for its 
size. The lives of the males, however, are 
comparatively unimportant in the economy ol 
Nature; but the females must be preserved. 
So, doubtless by slow degrees, as the result of 
aves of sitting still to avoid being blown to destruction, the wings of the 
females have dwindled to mere rudiments, quite useless for purposes of flight. 
Ihe female moths hatch, in most cases, from chrysalides underground, and 
on emergence merely crawl up the trunk of the tree at the roots of which the 
caterpillar buried itself, and there wait until the males find them. In all 
their lives they do no more than travel up a tree trunk, In the daytime 
they are not easy to find, having taken shelter in crevices and inequalities of 
the bark; but at night, if the trees be visited by lantern light, they are 


cost later on. The caterpillar of the commonest of the winter moths feeds very visible, and then, during November and December, they can be 


chieflyon the buds and leaves of fruit trees, especially plum and apple, but it is destroyed in large numbers in any orchurd, H. PLR. 


SONG OF THE 


Port: O Vine along my garden wall 


VINE. 


Could I thine Engitsh slumber break 
And thee from wintry exile disenthral 


Where would thy spirit wake ? 


Vine: T would wake at the hour of dawning in May in Italy 
When rose mists rise from the Magra’s valley plains 
In the fields of maize and olives around Pontrémoli 
When peaks grow golden and clear and the starlight wanes: 
1 would wake to the dance of the sacred mountains boundlessly 
Kindling their marble snows in the rite of fire, 
To them my newborn tendrils softly and soundlessly 


Would uncurl and aspire. 


I would hang no more on thy wall a rusted slumberer 
Listless and fruitless strewing the pathways cold 

1 would seem no more in thine eyes an idle cumberet 
Profitiess alien, bitter and sere and old. 

In some warm terraced dell where the Roman rioted 

And still in tiers his stony theatre heaves 

Would I festoon with leaf-light his glory quieted 


And shade his thrones with leaves. 


Doves from the mountain belfries would seek and cling to me 
To drink from the altar, beating the fragrant airs; 
Women from olived hillsides by turns would sing to me 


Culling the olives or stooping afield in pairs ; 


g 
On gala evenings the gay little carts of labourers 
Swinging from axles their horns against evil eye 
And crowded with children, reveilers, pipers and taborers 


Chanting, would pass me by. 
Herbert Trenci 
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PARNELLITE. 


BY 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 











“Kl was a driving 
“HERI l v 
of carts in great multi 


Bally-something (it might not 
do to say too precisely what, for 
reasons which are rather obvious). Besides the driving of carts 
there was a riding of ponies, and a walking of pedestrians, some 
shod and some unshod, for it was the day of election of a Member 
of Parliament, and the contest was keen and likely to be close 
between the Parneilite man and the Anti-Parnellite. As for any 
other denomination, there was no question of that in the West of 
Ireland town of Bally-something. The streets of the town were 
a sea of mud and they were also a sea of people, ancl both these 

grew more tempestuous, roared louder and became denset 
as they came nearer the centre tor the vote-recording, which was 


seas 


also the centre of the principal shilelagh play and head 
cracking. On the shore of the sea of people, but still in the 
depth of the sea of mud, a man was walking bare-headed, 
in spite of the rain which fell with a quiet persistency as if 
it did not intend to stop. It does not often stop in that 
land, and if you mean to do anything at all you must do 
it in spite of the rain. After a while, even if a str: uger, you 
will learn to disregard rain, just as this man was disregarding it. 
Hlis mind was immensely troubled. It would not do for us to 
try—we could not if we weuld—to penetrate into the tangle ol 
a thousand and one motives which went to make up what thi 
man called his political principles; but it was his_ political 
principles that were vexing his soul at this moment, so that he 
strode sadly and bare-headed, resp mding very little to those who 
addressed him, and questioning his own heart. If it had been an 
affair of his political principles only, without further motive ot 
influence, his path would have been cl enough, but there wa 
more in it. The way the trouble had come to his soul was this. 
liis priest (again we had better refrain from the vain effort to get 
at first principles) had declared for the Anti-Parnellite. So. 
when the priest was going about among his people, telling them 
that they were to vote for the Anti-Parnellite candidate, one ot 
them said to him: 

“Father Healy, your rivirence, Pat 
will vote for the Parnellite.” 

“ Does he that?” Father Hlealy rejoined, intimating 
further that he would make a point of speaking to Pat Murphy 
like his spiritual father, which he was. 

Now Pat Murphy was the man who walked, peusive and 
bare-headed, on the shore of the sea of people in the town on the 
election day. He was a man of some substance, living a little 


Murphy says that he 


way out of the village, and it so happened that when Father 
Healy came to call at his house, to reason with him about his 
politics, he was not in his house or policies. Mrs. Murphy, 
however, was at home, and to her the Father opened his 
case with: 

“] hear Pat says he'll be voting for the Parnellite.” 

Mrs. Murphy knew the Father's own views to be strongly 
Anti-Parnellite, so this direct attack threw her into some con 
fusion. She said she did not know rightly which way Pat was 
meaning to vote, though, as a matter of fact, she knew very well. 
She could hardly be held guilty of any deceit, however, for the 
lather, who understood his flock perfectly, saw precisely how 
the case lay, and ended the interview nearly as abruptly as he 
had opened it, by saying in a threatening manner: 

“Very well, then, you may tell Pat that if he does not vote 
for the Anti-Patnellite I'll turn him into a rat.” 

Murphy, as has been said, was a man of some substance, 
having a cow and some few yards of grazing for it, for which 
he paid rent, making up the rest of its feed by grazing it 
out on his landlord’s fields when no one was looking, besides 
two pigs, some geese and fowls which went in and out of his 
cabin at their pleasure, the said cabin, moreover, being a two- 
roomed affair, or at least with a hole through a dividing wall 
between its two halves. Had he not been thus of more than 


tudes into the town ol ; 






common consequence it is likely 
that the Father might not have put 
his power to such hazard as he 
did by this threat, for if by 
mischance Pat Murphy did after 
ail vote Parnellite, and vet retained his human shape, 
what then? Father Healy, however, as said before, knew 
his flock and had calculated, no doubt, on the insistence of 
the wile, as well as on the terror of the threat for Pat 
himself, and was so far justified that as soon as ever the 
“Dy all the Holy 
Saints”? and sundry other invocations of power not to vote 
Parnellite, for it he did Father Healy would assuredly turn him 
into a rat. But he, with the recklessne 


man came back he was entreated of his wife 


; of a man, especially 
when he is displaying that manly quality before the weaker sex, 
scoffed freely at Father Healy's threat, saying, “ Let him try,” 
and the rest of it; and so, with this mood at his heart he had 
cone off on the election day, leaving at home a very sorrowful 
woman for his wife, who feared alove all else that she would 
never see her husband in his human form again and would be 
obliged to trace such of his lineaments as might remain in the 
features of one or other of the numerous rodents which pervaded 
the mud floor, stone walls and heathy roof of the cabin. She was 
comforted by only one consideration—that as Pat had cone off 
to the election replying to her last and most earnest adjuration 
to vote as the lather had advised him, * Father Healv be 
d d,”’ he had added, as if by an after-thought, which showed 
that the power of the threat was working in his mind, “ but ye 
moight tie up the doy before | come back.” 

Phat precaution, at least, M1 Murphy was careful to 
observe, and the unhappy dog found himself fastened more closely 
and with a more numerous repetition of knots than ever had been 
his fate before. 

Twice did this man who was really too courageous of heart 
and stedfast of principle to think of going contrary to his convic 
tions (even atthe injunction of his priest, reinforced with so great 
a terror) start to go to the p ling booth, and twice did the terror 
arrest him halfway and drag him back again to his undecided 
Finally he went to the work as a desperate man dete 
mined on suicide hurries to his fate, pressing his way through the 


pacing. 


people as if the moment might be lost for ever if he was delayed, 
and then he came out again, having cast his vote for the Parnellite 
Ile had an idea as he went to the poll that this was the act 
which would rid his soul of the trouble. Once viven, he knew 
the vote could not be recalled, and thought in his simple heart 
that he would thus put an end to his torment. For a few minute 
after leaving the room he did have the joy of freedon. Then 
vradually as he made his way homeward the elation passed and 
left him empty; soon in the reaction his simple mind fell into a 
depression which left 1t an easy prey to the microbes of tear. 
Ile had a consciousness that all was not well with him, fancied 
a shrinking up of all his frame, with apprehension put his hand 
behind him to reassure himself that a certain half-telt process of 
lengthening of the vertebra: of the spine was indeed but fancy. 
Next he pas ed his hands over his ears, and was all but sure that 
these organs had growa bigger on his head; the tips seemed to 
tenuous, Ile felt his 
moustache, and where its hairs mingled with the beard and lost 
themselves they seemed to have grown longer, stiffer, wire-like. 


be extending upward and becoming 


At first he told himself that this was fancy, tried by every 
argument of reason to convince himself that it could not be; but 
the priest’s threat had a power over his mind which reason could 
not endure, and when het 
terror. He walked with agitated steps, un! 
the dog, not recognising the footfall, and tried in its temper by a 
tying up which no Davenport brother could have evaded, barked 


eached home he was in a cold sweat of 
ike his own pace, and 


at him furiously as he pas-ed in by the gap of the wall. That 
finished the demoralising of the man. Tle did not try to reason 
any more. ‘That his own familiar dog should mistake him, bark 


and tear at its rope as if it wanted to devour him, was conclusive. 
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I] t it th feara made a bolt past the do 
f t ro dashed into the room It is a 
| , ryt ) i nen wi a mished to se inh ) 

i< I by i 

| i uly, Pat Sure | thought ye uld have been 
ta to eal 

L | t i) bbiddy | ive my yl for the 
Parn te. 

Phat was explanation enough, of course. No more had t 
| ud between the two. That having dared do so much as 
t ith t wiest’s threat befo his eye e should have 

iyved » the ) 1 to ear more about the progress of the 


) might. Ile might even have met the 
musell, Not that that iwnihed: it did not occu 


to them t e Father's power i their minds by the 
pp i hat ‘ required to ‘overlook” the man in 
order to turn mM nto aA rat ofr iny other thing that he |! 
It ven that Biddy Murphy proved that an Irishwoman 
may have a courage of iron with a heart of gold. lor the very 
te of het e could not elp one swift look at the face of 


er man, with a moment of dwelling on the ear-tips, and at 
é that they were still the thick solid thing 
tubby fingers and squared nails, that she had alway 


| wn. It ad not done thi he would have been more 


TOPPING 


PLIEN the bird voice ire yet as tull iS the spring 
nah sine ery t yu t of touching a tree seem 


iim t murder, is the time, sothe tree topper says, 


it the deed iould be done, whiie the leaf is 
till on the tree, in its full strength, and able to 
bear the ock of an operation. So all around the stately elm 


vat » lo have borne unscathed the li 


ining of the short, 


immer 


tempests and th 


rAKIN tutunin 
Lie have been 

hadi to the i 
rth tree toppel 
il 4 ana very 


tated trunk und 
raw, backed limb 

Misa daimsmal l 
hora tree-lover, but 
nece ary tor. the 
publi 
the elm 1 ot all 
tree the least to 
in depended oO 

In the till, clo 


tial Uibbibbiedr tray 


Lil tna the 

Ol boc | in 
i straight blue 
| e, al you tein 


the broawd SELAaAdOW 


and watch the all 





a-quivel wit 
heat im the glar 
oldeln 


CLIMBING 


bevond, the 
I'wice in late 
one in Wew Gardens to 


thout a warning of any sort. 


Wii arop tnuce ilthb 


years have accidents ot this kind occurre 

and children, one on the road, whena pony-cart, two ladi 

and adey were the victims. Yetitisa curious fact that itis almost 

inimals to be caught by a falling bough, 
l 


instinct or sounds inaudible to us giving them due 


ubkiown lor iree either 
notice ol 
But all this distressing wholesale lopping and chopping 


sary by proper yearly attention to the 
h byron told us lons 


can be rendered unneces 
enough ago: 

Phe tainted branches of the Tree 

i with care a strength may vive, 

by which the rest shall bloom and liv 

andl wildly free, 

But it should always be done by intelligent, skilled men, and not 
given over as a pastime for the unemployed, as in the case of the 
grand old elms of Kensington Gardens, last year. Every season 
any dead wood that will interfere with the tree's growth must bx 
cut away, and cut in such a manner as to allow of the woun 
healing immediately. If the cut is clean and close, the bark (the 
tree’s skin) will draw together and heal; but if but a few inches 
of bough be left, in spite of frantic efforts to heal, the wound 
must gape and continual bleeding of the sap go on, and this in 


several places means a very serious diminution of strength and 
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But after that she never gave a sign of distrust, 
whatever she may have felt at heart. On the contrary, she held 
up the courage of the man, who was so threatened, 
laughing at him. 
‘Sure an’ yer 


than human. 
gently 


' whiskers is soft and beautiful as iver they 
is,” she said (stroking them, to show that it was so, as she said 
expressed a fear of their 
‘Sure an’ he'd no be turning ve into a rat raelly 
IHle’s no bad the Father.” 

Thus she reasoned with him 
trying to comfort both herself and him, and in some degree 
succeeding, so that at to listen with 
compassion to her account of the sufferings during the day of the 
poor dog, whose protest never ceased to be 

en persuaded him, towards the evening, to go out with a 
potatoe-skin and give it to the dog, which came for it to the 
brief end of its rope, 


it), when he increasing spikiness. 


the Father. 


-and a little with herself too 


length he began 


some 


clamorous, She 


man held back on his 
part and reached out his turthest with his hand so that the 


peeli r of 


extreme while the 
potato and nose of the dog scarcely, but just, could 
ell i meeting. \s 

it wagved its tail, asking for 


soon as the dog had gulped the potato-skin 
more, and this was the strongest 
comfort the man had known since the desperate moment in 
which he had given his vote. He came back into the cabin and 
had the courage to ask, “ Are ye thinkin’, Bid ly, it wo ild be 


>) 


sate to let the cr ryths re loose ? 


TIMBEY 

i 4 - 
Walk through any park or forest and 
limbs, and on many trees, unfortunately 
present vaunted enlightenment—you will 


find a small fork of dead wood projecting from the cut, holding 
has made vigorous efforts to 


risk to the tree's life. 
closely observe the 


© Many for ou 


apart the skin, which you may se¢ 
heal, and would have done So had the operation been ih skilled 
hands. Had a clean deep incision been made, followed up by 

smearing over and 


fine f round the wound 
with a thick layet 
of warm Stock 
holm tar, which 
acts as aé disin 


fectant and a 
preservative from 
damp, the wound 
would have healed 
with the first in 
tention, the skin 
in time completely 
covering and cou 
cealing the cut. 
Wet, too, is a 
terrible scourge to 
trees and should 
not be allowed to 
lodge in them. 
Old trees often 
form litdle cups in 
the enarled wood 
at their base, at 
which the birds 
pause both todrink 
and wash,andthese 
are not of much 
account; but where 
watel is found 
to be entering the heart of the tree, it is necessary to fill in with 
cement placed so that the water runs off. Trees like flowers 
\ full grown tree is supposed to shift for itself; 
but how can it do so through a drought? A big tree, naturally, 
requires more, not les-, than a small one. Were this more 
venerally understood England should never have lost her beeches 


“MIS TASK. 


require watering. 


as she has, and this when her demand for timber is_ bigger 
than trees do last to a 
wonderful age without care of any sort, still, these are but the 
exceptions and probably were exceptionally favourably placed to 
start with. Ina British forest, for instance, trees could scarcely 
ever suffer from drought, as the shelter of the underwood retains 
the moisture in the mosses like a sponge. But there is such 
a thing as too much damp, as in places in the Thames Valley, 
where a method has been tried with complete success—that of 
digging out the muck and inserting chalk and cow-dung in 
alternate layers —by means of which the rapidly-failing trees were 
restored to healthful vitality. Of course, some kinds of trees 
require more attention than others, but all need some care. 
Some will dwell together in amity and others must be masters of 
the solitudes. 

There is an old saying, “* Go where Elm is and live rich, go 
where Oak and Ash are and live poor.” But, though the ash 


it has ever been. Though scores of 
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has a very bad character for starving the 
land, there is nothing to equal the Lombardy 
poplar, for it devours in its ferocity every- 
thing within its reach—and it hasa very long 
one. Tree topping and trimming is a trade 
in itself, quite apart from forestry. ‘The work 
is done in the following way. ‘The tree for 
operation having been selected, a man active 
and handy in climbing and crawling starts up 

a rope knotted securely around his waist, 
his saw slung to his side—cautiously creeping 
to the turthest fork ofalivelimb. First making 
himself fast, he now bevins to cut out the 
Should his position be extra 
perilous and there be much moving from 


dead wood. 


place to place, a second rope—tied on him in 
lieu of his own, which for the time being he 
looses—is passed over a stout, reliable 
branch above and held taut by his mates 
below ; by alternately paying out and taking 
in this rope, he is enabled to scramble and 


ON THE 


slither from 
point to point, 
travelling over 
the tree in 
pl ices W here 
foothold is an 
impossibility, 
much as a cliff 
clinber moves 
over the face of 
a cliill urlace, 
Many things 
add to the 
already irying 
task; rain 
or a thick fog 
(which is really 
worse from the 
heavy drip- 
pings) makes the surface of the tree as slippery as glass, while 
it soaks and numbs the man. Straight jutting dead branches, 
too—flat branches 
as they are called 

are an added 
terror, as such 
branches will often 
“kick back’ as 
they are cut, knock- 
ing the man off as 
they fall. Elm is, 
on the whole, the 
easiest tree to 
work, plane and 
beech are difficult, 
from their smooth 


A TOP SAWYER. 


surface, but the 
dreaded Scotch fit 
is the worst, for as 
the men plant their 
feet and embrace 
it with their arms, 
the treacherous 
bark peels, parts 
from the trunk and 
comes away in 
their hands. Tree- 
topping is neither 
an easy nor a safe 
job; apprentice- 
ship to it is usually 
passed down from 
father to son for 
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GIDDY BRINK. 


cautious, I[litherto 
the statistics neces 
sary for such a 
comparison have 
not been for h 
coming, A very 
good attempt to 
supply them is 
made inthe volume 
of Avricultural 
Statistics lor 1907 
which has just 
been issued by the 
Board of Agricul- 
ture and l isheries, 
The mere fact that 
it has only been 
found possible to 
publish the figures 
for Ig07 in the 
early part of Ig09 


would itself show 
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generations. Even for experts there is con- 
siderable risk, and, as in all dangerous trades, 
the men, inured to it, become careless and 
indifferent of danger, and every now and 
again a man is killed, for branches will tall 
sometimes before the man who has been 
operating has time to get down, or a 
branch from an opposite tree will fall 
wide and sweep him from his insecure 
perch. DRIFTER, 


THE EMPIRE'S - 
- STOCK-IN-TRADE. 
j rTEMPTS have often been made to institute 
a comparison between the productivity of 
the British Empice and that of other parts 


of the world; but although those who 
have not looked into the matter are ready with dog 


matic assertions, those who have done so are extremely 


SAWN THROUGH AND FALLING. 


how difficult they have been to obtain ven our own 


colonies do not in every case make their returns fully and promptly Mr. Rew, 





FINISHED. 


however, has been 
able to get together 
a number of facts that 
will fascinate those 
who delight in com 
parisons. At the very 
beginning we meet 
with a statement that 
forces us to think im.- 
perially, [tis that the 
countnes enumerated, 
that 15 to say, sixteen 
of the chief States of 
Kurope show a total 
extent of territory con 
siderably less than that 
of Canada, yet they had 
a cropped area which 
is double that of 
British Empire rhe 
significance of this lies 
In the disclosure it 
makes of the endiess 
wealth still to be 
developed within the 
dominionsof the King, 
A glance at the table 
shows at once where 
these untilled lands 
= are In Australia, 
out of 1,90 3,¢ 
acres, scarcely nine 
and a-half millions 
are under cr 


ps. 
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ip ed int 
\Niauritiu { 
thie pace | 
‘ hteen rionth 
When the ippl 
fron Rodrigus 
i exhausted, 
porliatior { 
place from t! 
“i chell wi ( 


now living in a 
emt domesticated 
tate ou \l atic 
having been intro- 
luced from 
\ldabra. In view 
ol these facts, it 1s 
ditheult to expre 

an opinion as to 


the origi 1 the 
Port Loul 
tortoise blow 
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ated that t vated area in Great total is found in Russia, while in the | 1 Empire, India accounts for 62 
1 ( ! ! I) r t last twenty of thirty year | cultivation of whe 
\ t ? ( ( has remained tationary in Western and Central Europe, but in Russ 
I yu ‘ i rv it ha reatly exter In I CLXNXNXVIIL we bay 
imo th r civ tions an estimated vield per t of wheat which enables a comparison to 
t ) rk, I ce, Germany, m tween the United Kin ym and other parts of the world In th 
' t ou vear 1QO7 we ad onlvo s riot t urd to productivity, and that was tl 
pr rtion ol Netherlands, the yield per act there | r 35°4 bushels $ against 33 95 
t Norway; but t ! ishel in th United Kingdom N wher country r hes this 
Norway t of |] ‘ except Germany, which gav t viel of 29 62 bushels per acre. Lhis 
t how far mor thie ‘ to show that when tl farming of the Hritish Islands is subjected 
r y our I t to nui test, it « nes O i V¥ aS well as ¢ ie did. France 
“ t of n i rtar and Denmark, wl ar olten loosely described as being better culti- 
' huroy rt the wheat area ol vated than Great Britain, really fall short when the aciual procuct of 
in bus 17 r cent fu one Is set against that of I 


MAURITIVS. 


from all the extinct forms that 
have been described from remain 
found in Mauritius, and from 
those still living in other 1 land . 
and is, in fact, a quite distinct 
pecies, which has been named 
Festudo Sumeirei in 1892; 1t1 
most probably the last survivor 








peak of of the now extinct and tm | 
e been pel ectly known tortoise of the 
rand ! meye elles, Such is the opinion 
land of Captain Parfield Oliver, who 
revards it as one of five large 
ist of specimens which were brought 
ol from the Seychelles to Mauritius 
1 Ocean by Chevalier Marion de Tresn 
ra, t in 1766. As it was already of 
le large size at that time, there is 
t nothing extravagant In ws age 
nt being assessed at two centurie 
L exce UNDER HIS OWN ROOF. The longevity of these great 
{ tortoises is wellknown. A large 
from all the islands, with the male of the Aldabra species, liported to europe from the Sey- 
ud South Aldabra Dr. Gainth chelles, was known to have lived on Cerf Island for about eighty 
ip ol torto , bas told th tol years, and said to have been of larve size when it Was brought 
n ot Live Cy uriti Land there; it was stil growlnyg at time of its death in the London 
’ lineay dential add to Zoological Gardens in 1877 \nother example, perhaps of the 
> I cteenth and seventeenth same species a the one here represente la it 1s believed to 
eat numbers on some of the have lik come trom the Seychelles, lived in Ceylon for at 
vA used to depend upon thet least ninety-four years. ltlowever, as observed by Dr. Giuinther, 
rds of goo of them on board at a we cannot be positively certain about the origin ot these tortoise 
dl from b. to 3oolb. of meat, the until satisfactory remains of undoubtedly indigenous specimens 
ippreciat l} islands occupied by have been discovered in the Seychelles. 
been depleted of their native tortoises, \n account of the Port Louis torteise and of its history 
hbourmy on Phus the late Prof was given by M. Sauzier in the French illustrated paper 
fy official reports, that in 175g fom La Nature in 1892. The tortoise is a male, weighing about 350lb., 
| \ ited for the service of bringing its Shell measuring 3ft. gin. in a straight line. It is nearly blind. 


to Mauritius, one boat alone carrying a It was living in the yard of the barracks when Mauritius was 
taken from — the 
lrenchiniS1o,and 
Was al thal tne, 
according to loca 
tradition, of about 
the same size a 

now. M. Sauziet 
himself remembers 
it sO some seventy 
years ago. | am 
vlad to hear from 
Captain Watson 
that it is still alive 
in the compound 
of the Royal 
Artillery Mes 

wh-re it is fed on 
cabbage, 
barana pe els, Ctc., 
the money for its 
keep (Rs. 1 pet 
week) coming out 
of the funds ol 
the officers’ mess. 
Still larger tor 
toises are known. 
The shell of the 
one that died in 
Ceylon 


years ago was a 


lettuce, 


fiiteen 


little over pit. 
long, and that of 
MESS, the South Aldabra 
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specimen belonging to Mr. Rothschild, which was brought over 
alive to this country a few years ago and died soon after, measured 
4ft. 7in., the whole animal weighing 56olb. 

One of the photographs shows the tortoise enjoying a bath 
in the tank of the compound. To some this may seem surprising, 
as land tortoises are generally believed to be averse from water, 
as is certainly the case with the Moorish species often kept alive in 
this country. But, as has been observed by Professor Vaillant 
in the Jardin des Piantes at Paris, the gigantic tortoises show a 
decided liking for water, in which they swim with greater facility 
than their heavy build would lead us to expect. ‘The position of 
their capacious lungs, placed immediately under the dorsal 
buckler, furnishes the requisite buoyancy to the ponderous shell, 
well balanced by the viscera and the ventral buckler; they have 
only to keep the head out of water and to move the limbs as in 
the act of walking to swim with the greatest facility, as has 
actually been observed in the tanks of the Paris Menagerie. 
Professor Vaillant is probably right in thinking that the remark 
ably long neck, which is one of the striking characters of the 
giant species, may bear some relation to their swimming powers. 
He quotes to this effect a French naval officer, L. Degranpre, in 
the Seychelles in 1789, according to whom these tortoises have 
been known to cross the sea from one island to another, distances 
of two and a-half to seven and a-half miles. May not accidental 
circumstances, due to winds or currents, have occasionally carried 
them longer distances? This is a question well worth serious 
consideration in connection with the problem of the geographical 
distribution of these animals. G. A. BouLeNnGcer., 


THE PRONG-HORN 
' ' AS A PET. 


Hi arrival of three prong-horned antelope at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens cannot fail to arouse popular interest 
in this characteristic animal of the prairie. The many 
prong-horns which have been 
kept hitherto in the Londen 

and New York collections have lived but 
a short time in confinement. It would 
seem, indeed, that absence from thei 
native plains induces a home-sickness 
which rapidly proves fatal. Those 
persons, however, who have kept prong 
horns successfully in) Montana affirm 
that sage brush 1s a vital necessity in 
their diet, the want of which they 
cannot long survive. If this hypo 
thesis be correct, it should be possible 
either to grow sage brush under glass 
(as is done with the various cacti which 
flourish in the same dry, alkaline soil), 
or to import enough in the form ol 
hay to keep the prong-horns in health. 
Besides the tall, rank sage brush, 
which grows all over the Yellowstone 
Valley, there are several smaller species 
called, locally, sweet sage, salt sage, 
etc... on which both prong-horns and 
mountain-shee p (Ovis canadensis) seem 
particularly dependent. The antelope 
(as the prong-horn is invariably called 
here) has always been the favourite 
pet of Montana ranch-women, and in 
the early nineties half-a-dozen or more 
fawns were sometimes kept at once. 
Many were sold to passing travellers 
from the Eastern States, but these 
purchased animals never lived long 
after leaving the prairie. Antelope 
were exceedingly plentiful at the time 
above mentioned, otherwise it would have been impossible 
to find so many fawns in one — season, In common 
with deer, doe antelope conceal their newly-born young 
and wander far away; only by a lucky chance can_ the 
fawns (of which there are generally two) be per eived crouching 
hare-like to the ground. The lady who took these photographs 
enjoyed what is perhaps an unique experience. She saw a doe 
antelope steal up at dusk and reveal the hiding-place of the 
unsuspected fawn. The latter rose from a bed of sand, a dry 
resting-place for which the does seem to have a strong prediiec- 
tion at fawning-time, although the young are also deposited in 
the long prairie grass. The fawns lie perfectly still when 
approached stealthily and submit to being carried away on horse- 
back, struggling little, but bleating loudly. If thus transported 
they will walk about quite freely when released amid new 
surroundings, although under their mother’s care they do nof 
use their legs until they can run, A fawn that has once 
begun to follow the dam can only be overtaken by a swift and 
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enduring pony. Fawns at this early stage of their existence are 


extraordinary little creatures, with enormous eyes, large ears and 
long legs out of ail proportion to their bodies. Save for the 
sprinkling of sparse black hairs upon the back and upper parts 
they are brown fawn colour all over, but in the course of three 
months they assume the tints of the adult. The antelope seen 
in the photographs belong to a young lady who has had consider 
able experience in rearing fawns, and whose present intention 
is to breed some from domesticated parents. Her method 
has been to allow the foundlings to suck milk from a 
baby’s feeding-bottle until about two months old, thereby 
obviating the necessity of wiping their mouths after each repast. 
Should the fawns be taught to drink, and this precaution be 
neglected, sour milk licked from the lips will prove fatal. Ina 
wild state there are no creatures more timid than antelope ; it 
may be truthfully said that they are afraid of their own shadow. 
| have seen a herd lying in high sage brush stampeded in terrot 
by a pair of ravens passing overhead. The panic of antelope 
when suddenly startled is so great that they forget to run straight 
away, but execute a series of zigzag rushes, sometimes describing 
a tigure which is almost three sides of a square. This habit, by 
discounting their extraordinary fleetness, gives to their enemies 
a great advantage, and | have known a_ good rifle-shot kill 
four antelope ere the flying herd escaped out of range. In 
captivity this fear is lost. It is a well-known fact that the bucks 
of such timid animals as deer and antelope become ferocious 
when domesticated. The buck here shown Is one of twins (both 
bucks) found in a sand draw by a ranchman, who forthwith 
packed them on his horse and presented them to his wife—the 
young lady mentioned above as 
Despite the tender care lavished upon them, one of the twin 
died, probably from some internal injury received during the 
homeward ride. ‘The dangling legs of the fawns had tickled th 
horse’s neck and caused the animal to buck so viciously that the 


so successful a fawn-rearer. 


rider (a horse-breaker of repute) was hard pressed to retain hi: 


charges and his seat. The surviving antelope, although but 


a year old, has already become inconveniently aggressive towards 





TWINS. 
inoffensive but curious strange especially in the absence of it 
fair owner, for whom alone it shows a proper respect. Shi 


informed me, to my surprise, that this deference on the part of the 
antelope towards herself, which | bad attributed to the natural 
affection of a bottle-fed baby for its nurse, was, on the contrary, 
instilled gradually according to the famous method of Mr, 
Squeers -“ by whopping "and she urges her visitors to. protect 
themselves in the same drastic manner. ‘This they hesitate to d 

and their innocent-looking aggressor enjoys a good deal of fun at 
their expense before they seek refuge in the house. An attempt 
to photograph the beast in the absence of its mistress nearly proved 
fatal to the camera, as the antelope charged full at the tripod. 
In a courageous effort to save the instrument the lady photo- 
erapher behind it caught her foot in her skirt and fell backwards, 
and the triumphant antelope was upon her in a moment. 
fortunately, the buck’s strength does not equal its pugnacity, and 
the recumbent photographer with great dexterity managed to hold 
the tripod in one hand, while firmly grasping her assailant’s horn 
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intil relea ] ! tl 
\ | n. \ ( id attempt 
" juent ision was al t 
tive I iL tive Mipatience ol he 
rem juret I the necessary . 
fraction fa econd, whormg such 1 
untie it bre ud, mil and ugial lo 
npel it to remain still, its amiable \ = : 
mistress undertook forcibly to hold th 
aniunal round the body, despite its 
frantic efforts to escape. \n amusing 
but che perate truyvle then followed, 
both contestant exerting all their 
trength. The athletic beauty finally 
maqauered, and — the antelope stood 
passive, encircled by her arms. After 


everal exposures had been made, the 
prisoner was released, and vented its 
rave in a most comical manner by 
pawing the ground and thrashing the 
ave brush with indignant head. It is 
a curious fact, indicative ef some intelli 
ence, that the buck is never rough 


nor exhibits a mot bad temper with 
the two young children at the ranch. 
They may el it by one leg, on 


endeavour to drag it in opposite dire 


tions, alter the manner of little boys; 
yetthe ante lope hows nosort of resent 
ment and takes all their actions in play, 
responding with gentle pushes to keep uy Yo Os 
the game. Much has been written con fperen ¥ flgen's 
cerning the peculiar shedding of the horn 
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heaths in this species, and it) would A PIECH OF BREAD. 

appear that yearlings lose these at any 

time indifferently \s can be seen by the photographs, which were of the ayvressive nature of these animals when domesticated, it 
taken on June oth, the antelope still retained the horn cases at the may be mentioned that another yearling buck antelope in the 
extremities of the cores. The fact that the swollen horn cores same locality attacked a nervous woman who was walking to 
contain much heat, are soft and presumably tender, does not call at the i where it lived. She was drawing her baby in 


hinder the buck from indulgims in caprine butting. Another 
young buck under my constant observation had growing horns 
upparent when four months old, and shed the horn sheaths in 
lebruary, when they were 2tin. long. A year or two ago there 
was a correspondence in a contemporary anent the horn, of femate 


Wat 
alarmed, climbed upon a convenient hay-rake. From this point 
of vantage she broke the pole from the toy waggon, and for three 
hours, until help arrived, defended herself and baby from the 
attacks. As a yearling buck only weighs about 


a child's express 


buck’s periodi 


ron at the time, and, being very much 


hal 


untelope. As far back as 1857, when giving the specific characters 7olb., it is very formidable, and doe antelope, being 
of Antilocapra in his “Mammals of North America,” Baird entirely free from defects of the sort, make the most charming 
wrote, * Llorns rudimentary or wanting in the female.” As regards pets imaginable. .\ full-grown buck, however, with a live weight 
Montana, | have always found this description correct, and only of 145lb. horns ft. long, would be no insignificant 
once came across a doe with horns over 2in, long. This | looked antagonist. 

upon as altogether an abnormal specimen. Among the numerous A remarkable characteristic in wild antelope is_ thei 


females | have examined, a few had pointed, horny projections 


tin. long, but, in most, the tubercles were concealed in the hatr have seen 


and would never become external horns. In further illustration 
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determination not to change a direction once decided upon; | 
almost run into a mess waggon on the move. 
The eminent naturalist. Dr. J. A. Allen, in’ his report to the 


Secretary of War on the collections 
made by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
I:xpedition of 1873, describes a fatal 
epidemic which “raged among the 
prong-horns over nearly the whole area 
between the Yellowstone and Missouri 
Kivers, destroying apparently three- 
fourths to nine-tenths of them.” He 
then adds that prong-horns were met 
with “in very large numbers , 
by the Yellowstone Expedition of 1872, 
on its return eastward,” and notes the 
extraordinary fact that ‘* Four were 
captured by the men as the frightened 
animals attempted to run through the 
train.” In the late eighties and early 
nineties antelope were again exceedingly 
numerous, Kanchers living on the 
Dakota line reported vast herds which 
passed over it on migration into 
Montana. Even in 1895 I met with 
separate bunches of from 75 to 100 
by actual count, in the strip of country 
enclosed by the Musselsheli, Yellow- 
stoneand Missouri Rivers and extending 
westward from the junction of. the 
two latter. Untlortunately the great 
impetus given to ** wolfing’’ during the 
years above mentioned, due to the high 
bounties placed on wolves, caused a 
gradual decrease in the number of 
antelope, hundreds of which were 
ruthlessly shot down for bait alone, 
without counting those killed in so 
called legitimate sport. The result 
was that at the end of the nineties 
antelope had become very scarce in 
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Montana, and in 1g02 a wise legislature enacted a close time for 
them of five years, which expired in 1907. Under this beneficent 
law antelope increased rapidly ; but in the universal opinion of all 
persons best qualified to judge, they are not yet sufficiently 
plentiful to warrant the new amendment whi h permits every- 
body to kill one antelope apiece. This amounts practically 
to a licence for law-breakers to kill as many antelope as 
they choose. Game wardens are few and far between in this 


. yy 
IN THE 
Tue Canpieserry Gare (MyRICA CERIFERA). 
NE of the sweetest of shrubs is the Candleberry Gale 
or Bayberry, as Myrica cerifera is popularly called. 
It loves a sandy or peaty soil and comes from North 
America. <A bruised leaf scents the air with its 
fragrance, a scent stronger even than Myrtle, and it 
is a pure delight to gather a leaf or two as one is walking through 
the garden where the shrub is planted. The Candleberry Gale 
or Candleberry Myrtle, as it is also called, belongs to a family 
of shrubs called Myrica. Three belong to North America, one 
to Europe, and the Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle to our own land. 
Sweet-smelling candles are made from the Candleberry Gale. 
here is a most interesting description of this plant in Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle’s “ Hlome Life in Colonial Days.” The descrip- 
tion Is as follows: “A natural and apparently inexhaustible 
material for candles was found in all the colonies in the waxy 
berries of the Bayle rry bush, which grows in large quantities on 
our coasts, In the year 1748 a Swedish naturalist, Prolessor 
Kalm, came to America, and he wrote an account of the 
Bayberry wax which I will quote in full: ‘There is a plant here 
from the berries of which they make a kind of wax or tallow, and 
for that reason the Swedes call it the Tallow shiub. ‘The English 
call the same tree the Candleberry tree or Bayberry bush. 
It grows abundantly in a wet soil, and seems to thrive particu- 
larly well in the neighbourhood of the sea. The berries look as 
if flour had been strewed on them. “They are gathere | late in 
autumn, being ripe about that time, and are thrown into a kettle 
of boiling water. By this means their fat melts out, floats at the 
top of the water, and may be skimmed off into a vessel; with 
the skimming they go on until no tallow is left. The tallow, as 
soon as it is congealed, looks like common tallow or wax, but 
has a dirty green colour. By being melted over and refined 
it acquires a tine and tramsparent green colour. This tallow is 
dearer than common tallow, but cheaper than wax. Candles of 
this kind do not easily bend nor melt in summer as common 
candles do. They burn better and slower, nor do they cause 
any smoke, but yield rather an agreeable smeli when they are 
extinguished, In Carolina they not only make candles out of the 
wax of the berries but likewise sealing-wax.’” 


A BEAUTIFUL EVERGREEN AND Its VARIETIES FoR THE WooDLAND 
ONE of the most beautiful of evergreen shrubs is Berberis Aquifolium. 
Not only is the species and its varieties good to look upon at all seasons, but 
especially in winter and early spring. kor woodland planting these 
Berberises or Mahonias (as they were formerly called) are very useful, thriving 
well in shade. They are not fastidious as regards soi!, but when planting 
give them an open, loamy soil in which to establish themselves. Planting should 
be done in autumn, and quite small plants are preferable, as the cld ones are 
impatient of root disturbance, generally move badly and are seldom 
satisfactory. Small suckers ift. high, or a little more, can often be got 
irom old plants, and these will nearly always succeed if planted 
firmly and not allowed to get dry the first season, For small gardens 
BL. Aquifolium and its varicties are very useful, as they are always neat, 
easily kept within bounds and furnish excellent material for Christmas 
decorations where a collection of Hollies, or even one or two, could not be 
accommodated. Like the Hollies, too, the leaves are quite smooth, so that 
sooty deposits are easily washed off by rains, and in dark winter days the 
shining leaves give colour to the woodland and put on wonderful colours ip 
autumn, turning as they doto beautiful red and bronzy hues. The ultimate 
dimensions of the various sorts will be governed, of course, by soil, situation 
and treatment. Some do not exceed 4ft. or so in height, but spread consider- 
ably by means of suckers, others are less prone to produce suckers, but attain 
case of the variety fascicularis. It will 





aheight of 1roft. to r2ft., as in th 
thus be seen that from a good collection sorts to suit all may be selected, 
The most beautiful varieties are B. a. atrovirens, fascicularis, gracilis, 
juglandifolia, macrophyllum, magnificum, murrayanum, nitens, rotundifolium 
and undulatanana, a very pretty and graceful Berberis. 

BouRBON Rosks. 

The Bourbon Roses were formerly regarded as the most beautiful for 
autumn, but since the advent of the Hybrid Tea they have been somewhat 
ignored, The group, however, contains some exquisite varieties that are 
hardy and late flowering. All those who really love the Rose will know 
Souvenir de Malmaison, which has a clear flesh colour with nearly waite 
edges, It has exquisite buds, and even its large, flat open blooms are not 
devoid of beauty when the weather is kind. This Rose has, however, been 
eclipsed by the Ilybrid Tea Souvenir du President Carnot in beauty of bloum, 
to choose between them with regard to growth, 





although there is lit 
Now and then one sees noble standards of Souvenir de Malmaison, The 
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vast territory and, however zealous, cannot be ubiquitous. 
On the other hand, the would-be law-breaker can easily locate 
the whereabouts of the warden, and can invariably reckon on the 
assistance of his neighbours to escape detection. Infringements 
of the law, in consequence, are so common and so flagrant that, 
unless antelope receive complete protection for a further period 
of from five to ten years, these graceful animals are doomed to 
extinction within the State. kK. CAMERON, 


GARDEN. 


climbing variety of this Rose we do not recommend; it is too vigorous 
and very shy-flowering. Pink Rover, which it resembles, is a much better 
climber and deliciously sweet. Mme. Pierre Oger only needs to be grown to 
be greatly admired. In a very large collection this Rose always attracts 
attention, The flower is delightful, row upon row of petals so evenly arranged 
as to appear as though moulded in wax, and the colour is white merging into 
lilac rose. It is, without doubt, a sport from Reine Victoria, an old and less 
attractive variety, Everyone knows the variety Armosa or Ilermosa, which is 
planted by the thousand at Sandringham and other lerge gardens. This Rose 
is very pretty, a sort of mauve pink, the flowers being double and neat, It is 
often called a China or Bengal Rose, but it really belongs to the Pourbons, [tis 
excellent for massing, to form low hedges or bordering carriage-drives, and 
has often been used for table decoration It is almost as free-flowering as 
the common Monthly Rose Mrs Paul is a very fine variety with vigorous 
vrowths, of the character of those of Mme, Isaac l’criere, its seed parent 
Phe flowers are very large, like those of «a Camellia in shape, and of a lovely 
bluish white with pink shading. It is a fine Rose for growing near large 
towns and cities. This variety has produced a very beautiful white sport 
named Mrs. Allen Chandler, which has all the good points of its parent 
Both of these make fine standards, pillars or free bushes, Mme. Isaac 
Periere is more a Bourbon than a Ilybrid Perpetual, and a sweet old Rose 


it is ; it is excellent for a town garden and north wail, or for pegging down. 


It will also make an enormous head grown as a standard, The colour is 
light cammine, very clear, and the flowers are well formed. Gloire 
des Rosomanes is usually grouped with the Bourbons, It is a  won- 


deriul colour—a rich carmine crimson, with large semi-double flowers 
We are said to owe Liberty to this Rose, A few other good sorts of this 
group are: Lorna Doone, which has very large flowers of a carmine colour, 
with shadings of scarlet. They are very sweet and freely produced both 
in summer and autumn. Zepherin Drouhin has been much in the public 
mind during the last few years. It is an old Rose that was raised about forty 
years ago. It is very fragrant and a most cheerful, cherry pink, pretty 
flower. It is sometimes known as the thornless Rose, and is excellent for a 
pillar or for the uprights of a pergola, Other good Bourbons are: Sir Joseph 
e Barbantanne and Acidalie. C 


Paxton, Marie Paré, Queen, Comtesse d 
SoME ELDEKS 

The common Elderberry is a well-known shrub or low-growing tree 
found wild in hedgerows in many parts of the country, and has little to 
commend it except its masses of white flowers in early summer, followed in 
autumn by jet-black berries which are quickly devoured by birds, There are, 
however, several beautiful Elders, and as they will thrive in any gool garden 
suil they make welcome additions to our hardy shrubs, hey are easily 
propagated in summer by cuttings made trom short, half-ripeaed shoots. 
Probably the best known is the golden-leaved variety of the Canadian 
Elder (Sambucus canadensis), which forms a large shrub about roft. high 
and has large leaves of a rich golden hue. Of our British Elder 
(sambucus: nigra) there are several beautiful forms, the best being known 
botanically as aureo-marginata, with a golden margin to the leaves; aureo- 
varievata, with golden-variegated foliage ; and laciniata, with the leaves much 
divided. Although introduced to this country so long ago as 1596, the red- 
herrie. i Elder (Sambucus racemosus) is at the present time compara ively little 
known. It has greenish white flowers, followed later by pretty red berries 

BEAUTIFUL GRASSES FROM SEEDS 


As one so seldom sees grasses other than the Pampas, Maize and 


Eulalia in English gardens, it is safe to assume that the many beautiful 


kinds which are easily raised from seeds are but litthe known, yet they 


constitute a class of plants of much merit. Apart from their graceful beauty 


when growing in the border, many of them are excellent for arranging 
- - - ° . 

with cut flowers for indoor decoration, and if dried properly as soon 

as the flowers have opene! they are available for many kinds ol indoor 

decorations during the winter months when flowers are scarce, Contrary to 

however, they should be dried in a natural upright position ; if 


most plants, 
th render 


hung heads downwards most of them lose their graceful curves whi 
Do 


them soattractive. All those named below are easily grown from seeds sown in 


spring and can be obtained from any first-class seedsman Phe pretty litth 
Cloud Grass (Agrostis nebulosa) is always much admired, its very thin flower- 
stems forming a cloud-like network r3in, high. For arranging with Sweet 
Peas this is superb, The Quaking Grass (Briza gracilis) is a native of this 
country but is worthy of a place in any border, To hold its graceful pen lulous 
flowers still in the hand is an impossible task, Job’s Tears (Coix lachrym1) 
vrows 2{t. high and has curious flower-heads, ‘This is best raised early in a 
S § gn : 

greenhouse and then planted out in May. ‘The Ilare’s Tail Grass (Lagurus 
ovatus) has plume-like spikes it. high, which are sp cially valuable for 
cutting and drying ; and Pennisetum longistylum is one of the most beautiful 
vrisses we have, the drooping, feathery-like plumes attracting much attention, 
when well grown, Nor must we forget the graceful Feather Grass (Stipa 
pennata), which is a p ‘rennial and attains a height of 2ft. Althougn there 
are other grasses worth growing for their ornamental properties, the above 
represent the best olf those available, and if well grown will provide a most 
pleasing and welcome chanze. None is fastidious as to soil, providing it is 
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not water-l »gged, 
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OF FRANCE 


N the courtyard of VPierrefond tands the tatue of a knight 


n horseback in full armour. There are times when 

Death lone reveal lo wu vat Lote Phil really given. 
*Tlow big he looks!” cried the poltroon, Tlemri TLL. as he 

tood by the « rp of murdered Girutse: * he eems tat 

hitver now than whe he it alive. 1 hie King poke More 
truly than he kn a Only at the death of a vreat man do hi 
realise the multiple hold he had upon the world, the 

Hany des on which he faced « tence, the many inextinguish 
able result e le es behind. Though nothing before him was 
exactly what he as, and though his personality can never be 
rep duced avain, he uimned pm himself the venerations that 
contributed to his bei und tie Lin on in the venerations that 
come after, Obscured by the material issues of our common 
life, his real character was hidden from our finite under tandiny 


by the veil that has been rent asunder in the pangs ot dissolution. 
We remember that he was a man of lke passions with ourselves; 
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we pardon, because at last we understand; we love, because at 
last he stands revealed. With some such thoughts as these the 
traveller must gaze on Frémiet’s noble statue, horsed and 
armoured, in the courtyard of Pierrefonds. For it typifies the 
vreat feudal seigneur who built this castle; and though the 
battlements he knew have been in ruins, and though its lord has 
long been dust, Pierrefonds still rears its majestic towers above 
the trees of Compiégne, and Louis d'Orléans lives still in every 
true Frenchman’s heart, the embodiment and eternal soul of all 
that stands for France. 

Perched on the balustrade, behind the knight in armour, 
are certain strange figures carved in stone. One of them ts 
a monstrous shape, four-footed, beaked and many-breasted 
the evil influences of woman. Another, with venomous head 
and saurian tail, yet fringed about as with a lion’s mane, 
seems hissing with the poison of Italian sorcerers. <A third, its 
mailed head proudly lifted and its mighty pinions drooped at rest, 
clasps the curved ridge with 
steel-shod feet and mighty 
talons— the eagle of feudalism 
in its) strength. It is im 
possible to look on these and 
not to see in them the memory 
of the two main scenes in the 
short but stirring drama. ol 
the life of Louis d'Orléans, 
brother of Charles VI. ol 
l'rance. 

Count — of Valois and 
Beaumont, of Asti and Vertus, 
ot Soissons, Blois, Dreux, 
Angouléme and Perigord, 
Seigneur of Savona, Coucy, 
Pierrefonds and Ferté Millon, 
Duke of Touraine, of Luxem 
bourg and Aquitaine, and 
nearly King of Adria in 1394, 
the Duke of Orléans in the 
zenith of his” strength wa 
treated by the Powers ol 
lS urope as an independent 
Sovereign. His children were 
the brave Dunois, that bastard 
son of Mariette de Canny ot 
whom his own wife — said, 
“Nature has cheated me ol 
you”; John of Angculsme 
who married Marguerite de 
Rohan, and was sent as a 
hostage into England for his 
brother’s debt in 1412; 
Charles, the father of Wing 
Louis XII. of France, the 
dreamy poet of an outworn 
chivalry, who was taken 
prisoner at Agincourt and 
languished in English prisons 
until he was released by a 
Duke of Burgundy who was 
son to his father’s murderer; 
Philip, a delicate child, who 
died young; the Princess 
Isabel; and Margaret, who 
was the grandmother of Anne 
of Brittany. Three of them 
were grandparents or great- 
giandparents of Henri II. of 
France. Their more remote 
descendants are living to this 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” day. They were the true 
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foundations of the French Renaissance, and they could scarcely 
have been otherwise, bred as they were from Louis d'Orléans 
and Valentine Visconti. 

*“(reater than Hlelen as the cause of battles,” says Mme. 
Darmesteter justly of this Valentine, who was born in the abbey 
Wf Pavia in 1366, to Giangaleazzo Visconti and Isabelle, Princess 
of France, his wife, a married pair of fifteen and sixteen years of 
age respectively. Through her was handed on to the house of 
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Orléans and of France that claim to Milan which meant so 
much in war, in culture, in diplomacy, in corruption, in civilisa- 
tion, in all that the Italy of the sixteenth century stands for in 
the history of man. She was married by proxy to Louis in 1387, 
and she is worth looking at as she rides into Melun to her bride- 
groom two years afterwards, with 300,000 pearls of price within 


her bridal caskets, 100,000 marks VParisis worth of plate and 
700,000 florins in jewels, ornaments and tapestries, besides het 
rich inheritance of lands. She was three years older than the 
bridegroom of eighteen who rode beside the King of France, 
the handsome husband who had already made himself a name as 
“the very refuge and retreat of chivalry.” As Louis grew, his 
strangely-varied character expanded more and more. Accusa- 
tions of prodigality only made him spend with a more lavish 
hand than ever. Reproved for licentiousness, he kept Mariette 
de Canny in his house till Dunois was born; he openly made 
love to Isabel, his brother's pretty Queen, even to Margaret, the 
other Bavarian, who was wedded to John of Burgundy. He 
held the love of his own wife from the first day he saw her, and 
she died of a broken heart when he was slain. For good or evil 
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there was ever the influence of a woman in his destiny, and 
though he was strong enough himself to dominate all lesset 
natures, yet he foreshadowed that reign of woman, which was the 
sixteenth century, which troubled, corrupted, civilised the whole 
of France from the days of Fredegonde and Brunhilda to 
Marie Stuart and La Reine Margot and on to Scarron’s widow, 
mistress and wife of Louis XIV. In spite of every fault, 
the French loved Louis d'Orléans. They cried out that his wife, 
his father-in-law were steeped in Italian sorcery and had 
bewitched the King. They prayed a pitiful God to save them 
from the Duke of Orléans, who crushed them down with taxes 
beneath his iron heel and scarce looked round to hear the 
groaning of the maimed. But still they loved him. For in 
him they saw that volatile and spacious spirit, brilliant and 
graceful, yet daring and undaunted, which is the spirit of 
France. When he lav dead in Paris streets, crushed like a 
butterfly beneath the ponderous chariot wheel of Burgundy, all 
France lamented him. , 
There is a fifteenth century turret that still overhangs the 
corner of the old Rue du Temple and the Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois in Paris. Within the gardens at its back dwelt 
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Diane de Poitiers in 1550, and in the Hotel Barbette behind it citizens had retired, the Court was used to later hours. His 
slept Queen Isabel on a November night in 1407. John, only followers were a pair of squires, mounted on one horse, a 
Duke of Burgundy, had hired a house, called “The Image of page and a few grooms who held torches to light him through the 
Our Lady,” inthe Rue du Temple, and in it a Norman financier, night. Behind them he rode alone, dressed in a simple robe of 
punished for dishonesty by Louis d'Orléans, waited with his black damask, singing softly to himself and playing with his 
hired assassins. Small need, it seemed, was there for such glove. Jacquette Griflart, wife of a cobbler, saw him passing 
lutions of the diffi ulty on November 22nd, when the two by as she waited for her husband’s return; so did a groom in the 
dukes had been formally reconciled at the King’s dinner-table, Hotel de Rieux. The woman had turned back to put her little 
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and on the 23rd Louis went to supper with the ailing Queen child to bed, when she heard a ery from the dark street below 
to try and cheer her after the death of het little baby. One of “A mort! a mort!” She rushed to the window, and saw Louis 
the chamberlains came hurriedly in to say the King awaited the beaten to his knees. Round him were seven or eight masked 
Duke of Orléans. The Duke rose at once to go to his brother. men, whose swords and axes rose and fell continuously, even 
Of the 600 squires who followed Louis d’Orléans in Paris, he after the Duke lay stretched upon the ground. Then a tall man 
had brought but few with him, and the greater part of these he in a red hood came from the house called “ The Image of Ou 


left at the Hotel Barbette to wait for bis return; for it was only Lady me and looked at th body. ” Put out thre hi rht and 


eight o’clock in the evening, and though most of the poorer let us vo. Ile’s dead. . . . Wnother blow from a steel macs 
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mistake was made this time—the Duke's limbs were almost 
hacked to pieces, his skull was battered toa pulp. On Friday 
he was buried in the Chapel of the Celestines. 

Phat seemed the end of the great ligure typi lin rémiet’s 
statue at Pierrefonds; but we know it was not the end. Of 
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Louis d'Orléans there is Pierrefonds left, if there were nothing 
else: and I half suspect that by Pierrefonds he might have 
been content that we should judge him, for it sums up, as all 
great buildings do, the character and personality of its builder. 
Ile sits there on horseback at his door, a mass of steel before 
that mass of stone, the only inhabitant of a fortress palace that 
disdains all lesser inmates. His home was partly destroyed by 
Richelieu, who ruined so many stately houses from one end of 
France to the other. By the Revolution it was sold as National 
Property, and its doom seemed sealed. But in 1813 the great 
Napoleon bought it and joined it to the Impernal Domain of 
Compiégne. Ile saw what [Trancis |. had seen when he 
exclaimed, with what sounds very like an echo of Monstrelet : 


Compagnons, regardez la-bas la croupe de la montagne ott vous verrez 
un chastel moult et magnifiquement coiffé En est-il ung plus defiendable, 
mieulx garni de toutes choses appartenant a guerre, et qui ait fosses aussy 


profonds et tours aussy puissantes ! 


Napoleon Ill. did even better. Ile spent £ 200,000 (three- 
quarters of which came frem his own resources) on its restoration 
by Viollet le Duc, the best man to whom so diflcult an 
responsible a task could ever have been entrusted. | am well 
aware that many people consider that restoration is one of the 


most heinous forms of crime. Sometimes this is perfectly true ; 
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for it needs the painstaking industry of the historian, and the 
creative imagination of the painter, joined to a technical know 
ledge of special details which usually excludes all other formis ot 
art. Without these qualifications, rare in themselves and raret 
still in combination, a man had better not “ restore ”’ a ruin at all. 
but when those essential virtues do exist, there are few better 
fields for their operation than such places as Mont Saint Michel, 
Carcassonne, or Pierrefonds. Trance was the poorer when 
these magnificent buildings were a mere heap of meaningle 

stones to all save the few who understood. She is” the 
richer for that they live again to-day. lo reject them is to 
reject a large part of what the historical student can give 
us, of what the artist can create for us, of what the past 
can teach us. | must confess to having little patience with 
that school of thought which announces its” preference for 
an authentic ruin over a scholarly restoration, which has the 
insolence to criticise a man with ten times more knowledge 
and more ability than almost any of his” successors. Do 
these delicate susceptibilities carry their objection to its logical 
conclusion and deplore the scholarship that has perfected the 
classical texts or explained the anachronisms of the Bibl 

Do they hold that no Old Master’s canvas, dimmed with the 
neglect of centuries, is to be brought back for our enjoyment 
in all the beauty of its first design, in all the splendour of its 
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pristine colouring? Or 
do they = say that 
architecture the 
queen of all creative 
arts—is to lie under the 
permanent disability of 
losing for all time the 


charms that one 
ignorant and_icono- 
clastic generation has 
destroyed ? 

Those who cry 


out most loudly against 


Viollet le Duc are 
usually those who 
know least either of 


his technical ability, 
or of the data on which 
he founded his recon- 
structive design. Take 
Pierrefonds as an in- 
stance. In mere bulk, 


there is still far more 


of the masonry of 
Louis d’Orléans than 
of any other. ‘To the 


trained eye of — its 
restorer it revealed 
many hitherto unsus- 
pec ted details of the 


military and feudal 
lite of the fifteenth 
century, that century 


whi h produc ed in 
lrance finer examples 
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of this kind of building 
than any other country 
had to Ruins 
we have in plenty all 
over modern Europe. 
To the vast majority 
they mean nothing, 
to a few they may 
be ‘*picturesque.”’ 
But such creations as 
Mont Saint Michel, 
Carcassonne, o1 
Pierrefonds are the 


show. 


records of the age 
that built and 
the monuments of a 
life that 
be forgotten. In 
Pierrefonds, for 
example, may be 
traced all ; 
details of construction 
which developed into 


them 


should never 


those 


the French LRenais 
sance of the wing ol 
Francis I. at Blois. 
In Pic rrefonds you 
may see in a more 
striking form — than 
Josselin, because we 
are nearer Paris and 


nearer the sixteenth 
century, the evolution 
from the fortress into 
the dwelling - house, 
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from the Royal stronghold into the palace of the prince; 
its machicolated towers are the exact foreshadowing of 
the deep Italian cornice, the overhanging line of jewelled 
masonry that crowned the later chateaux on the sunny banks 
of Loire. Puropore ANDREA Cook, 


’ ’ te is ’ 
SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
UCIL has been heard lately of the importance of 

praving fruit trees to relieve them of tungoid and 

n t pests, but so far the subject Is In its Infancy. 

We owe much to the American growers for the 
iowledve that is now available, but at last cultivators 
of fruit in this country are realising the necessity of drastic 
measures to prevent the destruction of profitable orchards. We 
have been astonished at the apathy displayed when such a 
terrible foe to the apple tree—the American blight—has attacked 


Kl 
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nately, easily-re 
will soon ruin the healthiest 
of wood by depleting it of the 
life viving Sap. We are 
much interested in a recently 
published litthe book by the 
joint authors, Mr. Spencer 
Pickering, well known for DIS 
experiments at the Woburn 
ruit Farm, and Professor 
Pheobald, in which, in a 
concise and most useful form, 
the question of * Fruit Tre 

and their Enemies” is cle 


arly 
discu sed and remedt vive 
for individual — pests. Phi 
book ould help the lariier 


and the vardener in then 
Wwartare against tunvoid and 
insect’ pests, and show them 
the futility of rushing blindl 
into work at present insisted 
upon, bringing about resul 


intended. It cannot be too 
tronely urged that the utmost 
caution must be taken in 
using the insecticides that are 
aay ited lol cle insing the 
trees ol their undesirable 
visitants, and the awakening 
that has taken place im this 
country ot late years IS 
alculated lo lead, as the 
authors point oul, ““to an 
indiscriminate dosing of fruit 
trees with anything and : 
everything which may Le : 
put on the market.” Spray 
ing must be undertaken intelli 
vently. Itis useless to spray 
unl this is thoroughh 
accomplished; that Is, every 
part of the tree must be 
wetted, and Irequently alter 
au heavy rain it is essential 
lo vive another applic lion, 
while it must also be born 
in mind that spraying is. n 

a preventive but a curative. 
lt a tree is healthy it is un 
nece ary to pray it, and 
by doing so more harm i 
inflicted than the grower 1 
aware of. In using arsenical 
preparations the utmost 
caution must be taken, owing 
to thei 
nature, and these should 
never be applied by anyone 
iwnorant of the danger that 
exists in treating the tree 

wil 
are chiefly ol service fol 


highly - poisonou 


li such preparations, They 


destroying caterpillars, and 
hould be distributed on the 
trees when the leaves are 
emerging from the buds. A 
month, too, must elapse be- 
“COUNTRY LIFE." tween the using of the insects 
cides and the gathering of the 
fruit, and they must never be applied during the flowering of the 
trees. Another point is that they must be insoluble, otherwise 
the effect on the trees will be deplorable. We have seen leaves 
scorched as if by fire through applying the-e strong compounds 
in a soluble form. 

A conference was held recently under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and one of the most interesting 
papers was contributed by Prot or Theobald. llis experience 
has been largely gathered {rom experiments made at \W burn, and 
much practical advice was given on certain points. He utteré 
a warning note about the throwing on the market of patent 
washes boomed by people who did not seem to realise the harm 
they were doing. One often sees a wash or “spray fluid” 
advertised that is said to kill every fungoid and insect disease 





that ever crept into the farm or garden; but one may re 

assured that its real value isa very low one. In the desire for 
powerful insecticides, the old-fashioned but still useful remedy, 
tobacco, is likely to be overlooked. VProiessor ‘Theobald point 
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out that the importance of such a vegetable insecticide is 
one that should be kept well to the fore, for he never knew 
the least harm to accrue from its use,and the insecticidal value is 
very great. The fact must not be overlooked that there is much 
to learn about the question of spraying, and growers whose trees 
are affected with one or other of the numerous pests that abound 
should proceed with great caution. \Vinter washing is a means 
of cleansing the trees, and need not be given more than once 
in three years when the plantation is in vigorous health. No 
wash, it is pointed out, has yet been found of any service 
in destroying insect eggs, nor is one likely to be found in the 
future. ‘The aim of the grower should be to destroy the young 
insects by washing in early spring with an arsenical and contact 
wash, such as arsenate of lead and paraffin, and with this could 
be added the fungicide, Bordeaux mixture. Another application 
should be given after the flowers have faded. In the case of 
gooseberries and currants, a spraying in tate winter with 
paraffin jelly wash or liver of sulphur and paraffin will keep down 
red spider, scab and fungus. As a practical fruit-grower, Mr. G. 
Hammond among other things remarked that he viewed the 
practice of spraying as a regrettable necessity ; 1t was the sickly 
and overcropped trees that were most affected with aphis. It ts 
essential that the trees should be strong from the start, and 
vigorous growth can only be maintained by liberal manuring and 
sensible pruning 

The more useful washes were enumerated by Professor 
Pheobald, and the Woburn Winter Wash is recommended. — It 
consists of (1) soft soap, $lb.; paraffin, 5pt.; caustic soda, 2lb.; 
and water, 9g . 


teal.; or (2) iron sulphate, 4)b.; lime, 
caustic soda, 2lb.; paraffin, 5pt.; and water, rogal. The washes 
are most uselul in cleansing the trees of moss and _ lichen, 
and must be applied from November till February. The advice 
given is as follows: “ Dissolve the soap in warm water, then 
churn the paraffin into it, and afterwards shake in the caustic 
soda.”” This soap emulsion does not seem as good in winter as 
the metal emulsion made with iron sulphate. Another wash 
recommended for the destruction of moss and lichen, and espe 
cially disliked by the apple scab, is called Woburn Winter Wash 
(1): Copper sulphate, r4lb.; lime (quick), $ib.; paraffin, 5pt.; 
caustic soda, 2lb.; water, rogal. The time to apply this is 
vetween November and February. Another wash is called the 
Lime and Salt, and is used to destroy in particular the apple 
sucker, plum aphis, mussel scale, moss and lichen. Either of 


these preparations, which constitute the wash, should be applied 
from the end of February until early April: (1) Lime, rewt. to 
Iscwt.; salt, 3o0lb. to golb.; water, 1oogal. (2) Lime, rewt. 
to rhewt.; salt, 3olb. to yolb.; water-glass, 5lb.; water, roogal. 
(3) Lime, tewt. to rhewt.; salt, 30lb.; washing soda, 3lb.; 
water, roogal. The following wash is used on dormant wood 
only ; it is called Lime Sulphur, Soda Wash or Oregon Wash, 
and is used for destroying the peach-leaf blister mite: Lime, 
sulphur and salt, 3lb. each; caustic soda and soft soap, tlb. 
each ; and water, 1ogal, praying must cease on pear trees as 
soon as the bud scales have opened. 

We hope these -notes will be of use, but, as we have 
previously mentioned, this practice is in its infancy. C 
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SPECIAL interest attaches to the latest addition to 
tue Library of Literary History—-A Literary History 
of Russia, Vranslated from the German of Professo 
Briicknet by H. Havelock, M.A. (Fisher Unwin)—as 
the most comprehensive chronological record which 

has yet appeared in English of the intellectual growth of the 
Kussian nation; a nation whose soul, up to the last century, 
appeared well-nigh as remote from our own, and as mysterious, 
as that of the Mongol. To the Russia of to-day we owe, in 
the author's words, a literature whose “peculiar character, the 
high humanity of its content, its naturalness and sincerity, its 
soaring idealism, the depth and pathos of its effects,” are unsut 
passed by any other of the great literatures of the world; but it 
has burst forth so suddenly that Western criticism has been 
taken by surprise and has attempted little beyond tentative 
appreciations of Turgenev and Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Peshkoy 
(altas Gorky). Professor Bréckner’s Polish blood has, no doubt, 
aided him in finding the focus for a general view of the 
newly-discovered country; but though akin he is rot always 
kind. Somewhat cursory and unsatisfying, also, are his allusions 
to the primitive Lyliny, or sagas, and the skaskas (stories), which 
have been transmitted orally from one peasant generation to 
another, beguiling through unnumbered decades the toil of the 
embroideress and the haudicraftsman. Thanks to the glacier- 
race of the Moujik’s mental progress, the modern student of 
folk-lore has been able to disinter these treasures of the humble 
in almost pristine freshness. The problem of their sour 

whether Scandinavian or Oriental, remains something of a moot 
point, but the weight of internal evidence inclines to the latte: 
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origin. Legends such as those of the woman-headed birds 
Sirin and Alconost savour of Greek myth despite a veneer of 
Christianity, while the quaint archaic figures to which thei 
naines are attached not only closely resemble those of the Sirins 
in early Greek vase-paintings, but find their counterpart in ancient 
Mongolian Buddhistic art. As the power of the Church increased 
the skaskas and the epic cycles of Kiev and Novgorod, with thei 
fabulous and pagan heroes, became gradually overlaid and effaced 
by the diffusion of apocryphal legends, religious songs and 
Western romances, through the medium of manuscripts and 
chapbooks. This work of the Monasteries—in Russia as else 
where the foster-mothers of primitive culture—is dismissed by 
Piofessor Brickner with disappointing brevity, stress being laid 
on the ill-effects of schism in the Church, wich scant acknow- 
ledgment of the intellectual stimulus received from Byzantium. 
But whether this stimulus was principally due to the intluence 
of Poland and Bulgaria or to Byzantium and the Greek 
colony on the Bosphorus, no one will dispute the claim of 
Kiev—the ancient capital of South Russia on the banks of the 
Dneiper—to the title of “ Mother of Russian Cities.’ She was 
from the tenth century onwards, the centre of a dawning civilisa 
tion only temporarily arrested by the Cossack invasion, and was 
the birthplace of a succession of scholars, many of whose name 
are recorded on the long roll of Russian literary martyrology. 
he first of these martyrs was not, however, a Kievan, but a 
learned monk of Athos named Maxim, who rashly undertook the 
task of correcting the errors which had crept into the Scriptural 
text of the sixteenth century. Despite his long and rigorous 
incarceration, his influence spread far and wide, affecting, among 
others, Prince Kurbsky, whose * Chronicle of the Grand Duchy, 
describing the youth of Ivan IV. down to the year 1578, was 
“the first work of Russian History that was pragmatical, had a 
purpose and a system.” It is not till near the close of the seven 
teenth century that we come to Simeon Polotsky, “the first 
Russian poet, at once of the Court and Religion,” a native of 
Kiev, who produced a rhymed version of the Psalter (1674). 
Hlis verses, though described as. stilted and = inharmonious, 
nevertheless “held their own up to the thirties and forties of the 
eighteenth century.” (It is significant to recall that Shakespeare's 
first folio was published in 1623; just half a century earlier.) 
Polotsky, strange to say, escaped the common fate of Russian 
literati and died peacetully in his bed in the reign of Peter 
the Great. That strenuous ruler did not greatly concern himsel 
with letters, except as a practical means of imparting 
information, so that the chief effect of his influence upon 
literature seems to have been the severance of the clerical from 
the secular writers and the first appearance ot books ol 
memoirs and travels. These consisted of the more or le 

detailed descriptions of travels which the pioneers of enlighten 
ment —the Tolstoys, Sheremetevs and WKurakins—wrote down 
for their families as memorials of their enforced  sojourns 
abroad. The most detailed of these accounts was written 
(1697-99) by the Tolstoy (an ancestor of the vreat living writet 
of that name) to whom Peter remarked, “ If that head were not 
so wise | should have long since cut it off.’ The honours of 
professional authorship during this reign may be divided between 
the Kievan Prokopovich and Lomonosov, the sou ot a peasant, 
who “ represented for the first time the power of the mind and 
of knowledge upon a barbarous, servile and materialistic society.’ 
With the advent of Catherine [1. the plot thickens considerably. 
During the heyday of her coquettings with Voltaire and th 
encyclopadists there was a briet efflorescence of periodicals, and 
the literature of the stage, to which she was herself a large 
contributor, received a rapid influx of French, and even 


english, plays. Unfortunately she took fright at the revolu 


tionary upheaval in France, so that her own comedies becany 
the medium of a crusade against tree speech and the 
reemasons, and the prick of the pen was speedily 


reinforced by the rack and the halter. Radischey, author of a 
book with the innocuous title, “A Journey fiom St. Petersbur 
to Moscow,” was the first victim of her ‘ enlightened despotism.’ 
Che high-minded Novikoy—writer, publisher and propagandist 
was disyraced, tortured and banished, Nevzorov was contined 
for years in a madhouse, and KKwaramzin, the first Russian man 
of letters whose influence was a creative force and a model for 
the whole reading world, was only saved from a similar tat 
by his close relations with a Court favourite, and was ferce 
Literature sank 
into being a mere plaything, and was governed, no less than th 
Court and Society, by 'rench modes of thought. At the clos 
of the eigiteenth century everything seemed paralysed. Yet 


to abandon all conspicuous literary activity. 


the seeds of European culture had dropped into the soil, and, 
slowly germinating, were destined to bear fruit of a purely 
Slavonic flavour in the succeeding century The reign of 
\lexander |. began auspiciously with the abolition of the Secret 
Chancery and the recall of 10,000 exiles, The “new era” was 
marked by the publication by Karamzin of a new type ol 


< 


periodical, the ‘* Messenger of l:urope, tragedies ot 
Ozerov and the early poems of Pushkin, ‘the Russian 


Byron.” But an eclipse soon tollowed on this” burst ot 
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unshine Reaction set in with redoubled vigour. Pushkin 
was banished to the South, where he wrote the = series ot 
poetical narratives entitled “The Prisoner of the Caucasus.” 
Karamzin renounced the perilous joys of editorship and 
turned historian. Among the few who passed unscathed 
into the quiet haven of old age, Shukovsky deserves mention as 
“the most highly esteemed translator in the Literature, from 
Caray Elegy in 1802 to the Odyssey in 1848." Of the latter 


performance a great German critic wrote, “ The Poet has repro 
duced the lomian charm and brilliancy in Scythian sounds, which, 
indeed, are more akin to the Hellenic than one commonly thinks.” 
In this connection Professor Briickner remarks that the spirit of 
antiquity has always remained alien to Russia, and comments, 
with an indignation which should endear him to many a school 
boy's heart, on the inclusion of classic writers in the modern 
curriculum “ with the express objec t ol stupefying the young.” 
Be that as it may, the Hellenic studies of Shukovsky were coldly 
received by the reading public, who were rapidly falling beneath 
the spell of the new romantic school. Gogol, with his one-act 
play, the “ Revizor,” struck a fresh note that echoed gaily 
through the country. It was followed in 1842 by his great prose 
novel * Dead Souls,” which it is incumbent on all who would 
understand Russian life to read. ‘These two productions raised 
the novel and the comedy of manners to a height they had never 
before attained. In 1847 Turgenev scored his first success with 
a peasant sketch, “ Khor and WKallinych,” which appeared in the 
Contemporary, and formed the nucleus of the collection of short 
stories which, under the title of ** Notes of a Sportsman,” laid 
the foundations ot his fame. His forte lay in descriptions of 
peasant life. “What had he not to tell of his peasants, of their 
abundant feelings, their healthy naturalness, great gilts of heart 
and open mind!" ‘lurgenev was, indeed, the first to reveal the 
Kussian peasant as a creature not merely to be pitied but to be 
loved; a being with heroic possibilities, noble instincts and 
much natural kindliness. Tle had, too, a love of Nature, which 
is rarely met with in’ Russian literature, and intermingled with 
his character sketches are many delightful pictures of life in the 
woods and on the plains. In marked contrast to the broad 
minded humour and cheerful sanity of Turgenev is the deep 
seated pessimism of his distingui hed contemporary Dostoevsky. 
* Do-toevsky neither relates nor describes; he places men face 
to face and speaks, analyses, and argues for them with a 
passionateness and enthusiasm, with an endurance and keenness, 
a versatility and profundity, which are as yet unmatched, 
especiatly in) Russian literature.” In him the critic discerns 
the father of modern psychical pathology, affirming that 
not in * Faust,” but in “Crime and Punishment,” does 
“the whole woe of mankind” take hold of us. Hardly 
less pessimistic is the vein of Anton Chekhov, whose kuow 
ledge of mental and other diseases, acquired as a physician, 
is displayed in * The Black Monk” and many other tales. 
Like Gorky, be was of humble birth, and among his 
myriad types of lower and middle-class life rarely introduces 
a member of the iristocracy. Both these writers have been 
lairly successful as playwrights, notably Gorky with “Na Dné” 
(“In the Abyss”), but their true vocation lies in the domain of 
the short story. Even there, however, they must yield precedence 
to the two great names which are set in a place apart, such as in 
the temple of English literature we reserve a special niche for 
Dickens and Thackeray. Leo Tolstoy alone is the peer ot 
lurgenev. These two, with widely divergent temperaments, 
ire united by their genius for realistic characterisation, by a 
fundamental optimism and an ardent love for humanity; above 
all, by their imperishable pictures of the type with which thei 
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venius will be ever associated, the type of the Russian peasant. 
Contrasted with the artificial cosmopolitanism of Patrician 
Russia, his figure stands out as forcibly as a rough-hewn torso 
by Rodin among a bevy of Dresden shepherdesses. But the 
model will not serve for long. It is even now passing from Life 
into History. 

Some sixty years ago, when archeological researches were 
being made near a Tartar village in the province of Kertch, a 
tomb was found of unusual size and solidity. When, after many 
hours of toil, an entrance was effected, it appeared at first to be 
empty, until a marble sarcophagus was discovered, buried in the 
ground. The lid of the coffin being raised, the excavators were 
rewarded by a strange and interesting spectacle. A great 
Bosporian queen lay there in regal state. A mask of solid 
beaten gold had been placed over her face. Her head-dress 
and her robes were heavily ornamented and spangled with 
gold, and at her feet were costly vessels set with gems. Two 
thousand years had passed since she was first laid there, and 
had left but little trace of their passage. [but the air and 
sunlight so recently admitted soon began to work destruction, 
and achange became noticeable. The golden mask slid from 
the crumbling skull, the colours faded from the royal robes, 
their ussues falling into dust. Of that brief vision of archaic 
vrandeur what remains? <A few trinkets on the shelf of a 
museum. Even so the ancient national literature of Kussia 
has been disinterred after long centuries of neglect, and the 
peasant himself has been brought to light. But only, like 
the treasures of the tumulus, to suffer change. Schools, 
factories and railways are multiplying, and the Moujk will 
presently be as unattractive to the psychologist as the British 
workman. Whether the shadow of coming change oppresses 
the younger ‘neration of writers, or whether the iron 
heel of reaction has crushed them into silence, the fact remains 
that the splendid advance of Slavonic literature has received 
a temporary check. In the meantime the translation of 
Kussian books into English is steadily progressing, and 
when a new literary star rises in the Russian firmament, 
our reading public should be able to appraise his worth. 
Bat the want of a scholarly and comprehensive history 
of a literature once mainly exotic, now essentially national, is 
increasingly felt. Suck a history is beyond the compass of a 
handy single volume, so that to compare the work of Professor 
Brickner with that ot Taine, for instance, would be foolish and 
untair. Style can be dispensed with in a book of reference. At 
the same time, with the exception of the graphic accounts of the 
reigns of Peter the Great and Catherine II., the closely-packed 
assemblage of facts tends to bewilderment, which is not lessened 
by the diction of the translator. He appears to have been 
overtaken by the Nemesis of the linguist who, in acquiring a 
foreign idiom, too often forgets his own. ‘“ In revenge” lends 
an air of unconscious humour to more than one phrase where 
‘*‘on the other hand” is intended, while words such as “ anti 
quatedness, forbiddance, decupled, toolisher, scientificness,” 
etc., make one shun a dictionary lest it should harbour such 
deformities of the vernacular. Finally, it must be said this 
volume suffers at present from an incomplete and defective 
index, from which, among others, the names of Novikov, 
Dostoevsky and Chekhov are entirely absent, while that of 
Gogol, to whom a whole chapter is devoted, is only noted as 
occurring once. No doubt this defect will be remedied in latet 
editions, and “in revenge" the mass of reliable information 
compressed into some 500 pages speaks eloquently of the author’s 
industry, and forms an important addition to the Library of 
Literary History. C. HaGperc Wricurt. 
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THE SOIL. 


The Soil, by A. DD. Hall, MA, Director of Rothamsted Station. 
(John Murtay.) 


ik: study of the soil during the last twenty years or so has undergone 

t Vast change of method, and our knowledge now is much 

more extensive and particular than that of our fathers. In 

the olden time agricultural science meant agricultural chemistry, 

and the analysis of the soil on chemical principles was the 

basis of all soil science. In our times we have seen chemistry 

relegated to a- very subordinate position indeed, and a_ significant 
commentary on this state of matters is the fact that at least two of 
the leading agricultural chemists of our times have written books on the 
scientific study of the soil, in which the physics and bacteriology of the subject 
form the most important part, and little is said about the chemical asvect at all. 
\ little over thirty years ago we were introduced to the fact by Schtoesing 
that the manufacture of nitric acid in the soil was due to the life action of 
microbes, and from that time onwards the study of soil bacteriology advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and now its study is second only (perhaps first) to that 
of the physics. Hellriegel made his discoveries of the ‘* bacteroids ” in the 
tubercles on the roots of leguminous plants in the eighties, and the writer of 


this review gave a resume of his discoveries about 1887 in the Agricu tural 


Gasetle—probably the first intimation of them to the farming public of 
Britain, Since then the **culture” treatment of crops—especially leguminous 
crops——has come to be quite a regular practice, and dressings of root- 
bacteria to suit different plants are now on sale commercially. 
Every practical farmer has long known that ‘“‘tikth” is the keynote of 
successlul crop-growing, and we are here given the scientific details of the 
reason why cultivation has so much to do with successful farming. It is 
shown that even a poor soil has enough of the chemical elements present in 
the shape of compounds of lime, potash, phosphoric acid, etc., to grow a 
hundred crops, but these are not available because they form part of the 
unweathered, stony or earthy part of the soil. On the other hand, the more 
the soil is ripped up and stirred about and mixed and weaihered the more 
of these elements are set free for the roots of plants to absorb. When 
manure is put on an uncultivated soil it is largely wasted or left inert, 
but when the soil is cultivated, the oxidation, the action of bacterial 
life, the reaction of the chemical bodies on one another, are alli 
promoted, and thus “‘tilth is half manure” is a saying on the farm, 
and manuring can never make up for the want of tilth. With all 
the study of the soil, however, we have never vet got at its actual 
mineral or chemical constituents. In an analysis we are told that there 
is so much lime, soda, phosphoric acid, etc., but we are never told 


what are the actuai compounds——such as phosphates of lime, suiphate of 
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beast, but is brutally cruel into the bargain Lony shots, in leed, are quite a 
ture of the ind the nai e with which the author relates their 
result, and his innocent joy when, by chance, they do take effect, would delight 
any callous rea rwieo knew nothing of sport . Iwo b ack bears appe area 
on the hill which runs down to the opposite bank of the Stickeen river. I 
took mv rifle and I in to ze awa ut the animals, which were as nearly 
as I could euess 500 yards away. My shots did them no harm and they soon 
isappeared over tl top of the hill” (page 394) At Sooyds. also he 
bombarded a wretched bull moose with, by the way, a very fine head, 
discharging four bullets at regular intervals, Phe obstinate animal turned 
sharply at the filth shot, but the intrepid hunter continued cannonading 
(thre word ts his) it, until at the eleventh discharge it fell. 
Most big me-hunters would cou-:tier pooyds, somewhat long 
rar at which to open fire on a lion, but Mr. Niedieck makes ‘the 
king of beasts jo! his forefathers’ at 410 paces, modestly congratulating 
himself thus: “* With the death of my lon the object of my expedition is 
uttained, for | have now killed all the known wiid animals.” Which state- 
ment we ta ve to doubt, What is the meaning, we wonder, of a 
nlene ike this: ** My object now was not to wound him (the lion) but to 
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put him Ae le combas.” There are confusing mistakes and misprints 

When hunting moose in Alaska the author suddenly begins to ta 
mit elk, meaning the same animal. A male wapitit he cails a ** bu 
Teton” is spelt ‘** Treton”; ‘** Rotorua ** Rotorna”; ‘fan tan 


‘fan pan.” With roan antel pe, Moose and wapiti he appears to have been 
‘xtremely lucky, though, judging by many of the photographs, mediocre hea ls 


mtented him Phere are altogether too many references to food and drin 


It is uf no interest to the reader to learn that the author, during one day in 


Newloundland, male all his meals off pa é de foie gras; t on another 
occasion he chose a slow steamer in preference to a fast one because the 


former carrie] such excellent beer; that his’ breakt in Portugues 





Kast Africa (even though it enabled him to hunt) consi 





sausage anil smoked onions with a_ bottle of Chateau. Margaux”; 
nor that in India he was compelled to substitute for caviare ti 
eternal foie gras and champagne (his ordinary lunch in the Eifel), eves 
sardines, cold meat and tea, [he chapter on tiger-shooting in India ts 

vod 3; a meeting with Kriiger just before the outbreak of the Boer War 
makes interesting reading, as does an adventure with elephants on page 319. 


here is truth in a disquisition on missionaries and in the remark that a 


sportsman on his first trip to a country goes to learn and on the second t» 
profit by his experience. We are quite at one with Mr. Nelieck in bi 
vonder at the reasons for the existence of mosquitoes. Phe book contains 


ver two hundred illustrations, in nearly forty of which the au hor fi rures, 


nerally in the “*Alone IL did it” fashion, They do pot reach 
t very legh level anil show a lack of discrimination. The on 
m pay 22 of Mr. Niedieck before the Diabutsu of Kamakura i 
in the worst possible taste, and another on page 335 1s wholly unne 
sary ant ought never to have been included in any book on sport, rh 


latter pug ol the book is better rea ling tian the earl r Ciapters, though 


it contains an obsolete discus.ion on the merits of s 





riing rifles. [he 
however, one sentence (page 397) Which no lover of Natur ,» hor, ine 
inyone with a spark olf po ul feeling, c subi forgive, thou h the rest of th 
hook were beyond criticism, Itis this: ** When the camp is pitched near 
t rushing mountain stream, with a fine view over green slopes, covered with 


bright flowers and surrounde | by razeed, snow-clad mountains, involuntarily 


e909 


one feels impelle i to say, ‘ Waiter, a bottle of champayune, ple ise . ri 


man who could write that would be capable of anything. 


rie ROLL OF ILONOURK 
/ nary of Nationa! Biography (Smith, Elder and Co.) 


Pilk tenth volume of the reissue of this accurate and indispensable bool 


comprises the twenty-eight, twenty-ninth and thirtieth volumes ol th 


original edition and = carries us from the Ilowards to Kenneth Il, 
who was King of the Scot'ish-Pictish monarchy in 997 Tne most 
important btovraphy In the volume ts that ofl Samuel Johnson I 
is an ideal monograph of its type und is writen by Lloyd Sanderson, 
who has been successful in giving the facts about the great lexicographer’s 
life in a manner that is at once entertaining and condensed, Phis volum 
ilso contains valuable historical essays on the scvereigns of England ant 
Scot and of the name of James Phey beyin with the James who was King of 
Scotiand irom 1394 tu 1437 al ic monarch who spent nineteen years of lity 
life in extle. James Il. of Scotland succeele: on his father’s murder 
on bkebruary 21st, 1437 Then srose one of those regencies which wer 
tl bane ct Scotland, though James turned out in the end to have been one 
of the most vigorous of sovereigns He was killed on August 3rd, 1460, 
while he was witching the discharge of a bombard at the siege of 
Roxturgh At that time his son of the same name was only nine vears 
old Ile was crowned in the Abbey of Kelso on August roth, 1460, a 
week afier his father’s death, Ilis death was as tragic as that of his pred 

é ors Ile was defeated in an attempt to take Stirling Castle on the plain 
through which the Sauchie Burn flows Ilis death was dramatic Ile teid 


a woman at the well in his craven fear, *‘ | was your King this morning, 
and tradition has it that one of Lord Gray’s men assumed the character of a 
priest and eve him short shrift with his swor! James IIL. was buried at 
Cambu-kenneth and succeeded by his son James IV., who was born in 1473 
Ilis biography involves a bref history of the battle of Fiodden, with which sir 
Walter Scott familiarised all the world in his ** Marmion.” We are told 


that he fell within a spears length from Surrey i statemen more 


definite than is warranted by the facts In his turn ke was succeeded by th 





only levitimate child he le James V., the ** gaberlunzie man ” of Scottish 


ballad Interatur The description of him by Jolin Keox ts as near the truth 


as anv: “*As the verteu is nott denyed so could nott the vices by 
ny cralt be cloaked.” James VI. of Scotland 


Knvland, ** the wisest fool 


, who became James L. o 


n Christendom,” brings us to more familiar tia 


and James Francis Stuart continues the history into the times of the 715 and 


the “45 lhis part of the Dictionary is a piece of brilliant writing and 
delighttal reading Among tie lighter articles in this volume, mention should 
be made of that on Mrs. Jordan by the late Mr Joseph Knight. Hazlitt 
described this actress as “* the child of Nature whose voice was a cordial to 
the heart.” When we think of her career, with its success and its ex ra- 
ordinary incidents, we cannot w.thout pathos realise the much-dilapidated 


and shabby house at St. Cloud where she remained from morning to night 





y 


“ j 


sighing on the sofa” and waiting for news from England. It was a sal 
ending to her career. The eleventh volume comprises the thirty-first, thirty- 
second and thirty-third volumes of the original edition, and takes’ us from 
Basil Kennett to Lluclyn, It contains among other things Canon Ainget’s 


inimitable essay on Charles Lamb, an account which left very little more 


to be said, A fine piece of criticism is the article on Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, painter, by Cosmo Monkhouse, a poet and prose writer who 
has left too litthy behind him, Tne career of Lawrence reads like 
a chapter in a novel Ile was the youngest of sixteen children, and 


his father, although he had come of a good family, was landlord of the White 
lion in Broad Street, Bristol, whence he removed in 1772 to the Black Bear 
Innat Devizes. Sir Thomas Lawrence first showed his ability by entertaining 


visitors to the inn. His father had taught him to recite from the poets, 


and wou'd say to his visitors: ** Gentlemen, here’s my son. Will you have 
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him recite from the poets or take your portraits ?” Lawrence began 
to paint in oils in his seventeenth vear, and had a very successful career. 
Alter the death of Hoppner in 1810 his prosperity reached its highest, 


and his prices were for the smallest size from 80 guineas to 100 guineas, 


ind fuil-lengths from 200 guineas to 400 guineas apiece. He was knighted 
in 1515, yet in spite of all that, he died at sixtv harassed by pecuniary 
oblivations He said himself “*I have neither been extravigant nor 
profligate in the use of money. Neither gaming, horses, curticles, expensive 


entertainment nor secret sources of ruin from vulgar licentiousness have swept 


it from me.” But at an early time of life he began to dissipate his income, 


ON THE 


Epirep sy Horaci 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
K. HAMILTON, in his interesting paper of last week, did me 


° 
the pre-ent writer, the honour of quoting my saying, that 
alter thirty or so years of age the amateur golfer, as a rule, 
plays less well than he did before; and it is a saying that is 
more true of those who have played strictly first-class golf in the 
days of their youth than of others. By this saying he assumes 

that I have implied that a man loses something of his length of drive, so that 

bunkers at a moderate range from the tee become formidable for him. 

Certainly [ did not intend that implication. The first-class game: of an 

imateur loses its edge, after thirty or so, in my opinion, because he loses 

something in Consistency and accuracy, plays more in lifferent shots during the 
round, and so on, I think the cause ts really psychological rather than 
physical; he seliom gives the game such keen and undivided attention as 


when he was vounger. And golf is a very jealous god. 


Pe MippLe AGED FoozierR RALLY ON THE DECREASE. 


Pherelore, these pl ivers who just lose the edge of their first-class game 


after thirty, are by no means to be bagged Ly Mr. Ilamilton and put in to 


ss 
swell the number of the middle-aged foozlers, as he calls them. Pine middle- 
aged foozler is quite a distinct species of golling animal Ile is of the 


species that took up golf at thirty or thereabouts—that is the reason of his 


short driving and foozling, that le neglected his opportunities and did not 
lom at the proper age, 
} 


certain right to exist, nor do I deny that he has a rieht to clamour “all he 


turn his heart to wis I do not deny that he has a 


at as first-class 


can” for courses to be laid out for him, but [I do deny t 
players grow older they go to swell that particular clamour—at least, until 
incipieat senile decay grabs at their muscles—and seeing that mcre and more 
men now play golf as boys, the relative numbers of the long drivers, as com- 
pared with the short, are increasing every day, so that with every day that 
passes there ts, in my opinion, not more reason to accommodate the mi !dle- 
aged foozler, but less. Nor will the majority of golfers be very much 
terrified by the prospect ol the revoit of the middle-aged, and their abandon 
ment of the game allovether, as threatened by Mr. Ilamilton. Those of us 
who wait whiie the fiftieth foozler tops the fiftieth ball from the first tee 
before we are able to vet started on out convested links will face the idea ol 


sowe of them abandoning the game with a perfectly serene heart, 
PRESENT TENDENCY IS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION, 


Still, with very much that Mr. [lamilton says | have to agree. Th: 
phrase **test of golf” has been used so often as a text on which to lay 
out a course of singular monotony that a species of melancholy steals over 
the golfers soul at the mere sound of it. The majority of golfers, no 
matter where they Legan golf, do not want to be tested, they want to be 
amused. Again, to take exception to Mr. Ifamilton’s instances, I do not 
think that he does Prince’s course full justice in this respect. I can only 
speak as I find it—it amuses me. But it does not amuse me getting there, 
unless there is somebody else’s motor handy. Prat is the chief reason 
why there is so much more play at St. George’s—the toil of arrival 
at Prince’s But Mr. Hlamilton may take comfort; the pendulum is 
on the swing back to that just mean at which he probably, and all the 
middle-aged infants in golf, and all the golfers who are now middie-aged but 
began golfing life when they were infants, really want to see it, Phe courses 
of monotony and perpetual runs up are the reaction from those cour-es of 
perpetual pitching, and at least equal monotony, which the creators used to 
create lorus a few years ago Such vigorous expressions ol opinion as those 
of Mr. Hamilton help the pendulum on its return journey. I think the thing 


is working out its salvation, At least, that is a comfortable conviction with 


which to conclude these comments. 


EXPERIMENTS ON RuBBER-CORED BALLS. 

With regard to experimenting on rubber-cored Lalls with all the 
pimples smoothed down, in order to see how a smooth ball of this 
species will fly, I have been askec’ how these pimples can best be smoothed 
off for the purposes of the test. It is a question which I should have been 
very much at a loss to answer if I had not taken professional advice on the 
subject -from Rowe, the professional at Ashdown Forest. It was a perfectly 
easy thing to smooth down a gutta-percha ball for an experiment of the kind, 
All you had to do was to putt 
hands till the surface was smooth, and it was a result very quickly achieved 
If you try the same scheme with the rubber-cored ball you will not find that 


into hot water, and then roll it round in your 


it ** pans out” at all in the same satisfactory way. What happens with these 
balls, if you set them into hot water, is that the pressure of the expansive 
heart of the ball bulges out its skin in strange places, into strange bumps, 
destroying its spherical shape and rendering it unfit for any ‘ flighty 

experiments whatever. rhis putting of these balls into hot water is, however, 
an illuminating experiment in itself, for it shows so clearly how uneven is 
either the internal pressure, or the resistance to that pressure of the envelope. 
If these were even the ball would expand equally everywhere, and the 


inequality of expansion probably ‘mplies a considerable difference of 
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and he gave and lent money with a lavish hand, so that when his estate 
was realised, it was found to be no more than sufficient to meet the demands 
upon it. In the same volume there is an admirable article on John 
Levland, whose ‘ Itinerary,” is one of our classics Another sympa- 
thetically written monograph is that on David Livingstone — perhaps 
the most lovable of the many travellers who have issued from Great 
Britain At the age of ten he was sent to the cotton factory at Apica, 
and his education, which was considerable, was acquired in his hours of 
leisure, Phere is a long history of his exploration, which ends with his 


pathetic death in 187 3. 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


resistance in different parts of the same ball—even in those of the finest 
quality. It is always satisfactory to know why we do not hit the ball the 


exact distance that we intend every time 


Put Way ro SMoorn Down THE PIMPLES, 

Rowe’s suggestion for rounding off the pimples was a simple one—to do 
iton a slightly heated plate, or sheet of iron say on top of an oven, or on 
a sheet of iron laid over a spirit lamp to warm Phe surface needs to be of 
just such a temperature that if you throw a drov or two of tepid water on 
it the drops will sizz.e and hiss Then take the ball and roll it about on 
this surface, and the pimples will very soon work down till the face of the 
ball is perfectly smooth, Of course, the painting will be nearly obliterated 
in the process, but thit has to be borne. There is no doubt, presumaubry, 
that the reason why this proccss succeeds In its purpose, while the baptism of 
the ball in hot water fuls, as described, is that the heated plate does not 
send the heat far into the cover so as to solten it till it yields to the 
expansive force inside, Tue hot water sends the heat all through No 
more is needed than that the very outside shall be softened, and this is done 
by rolling on the plate, 

ALTERATIONS AT LITTLESIONE. 

Almost any self-respecting course has nowadays to go through a course 
of rebunkering, and Littlestone is the latest to set its house in order, Piere 
is plenty of excellent material at Littlestone, but up till now it has, perhaps, 
hardly been used to the best advantage, and consequently the course has been 
something too much of a paratise for the whole-hearted, but erratic, sloggver 
Moreover, some of the holes in the earlier part of the course are dull and 


middle of the 


flat, whereas there is plenty of fine golfing ground towards tl 


round, full of ideal hummocks and undulations, which has been allowel to 


waste its sweetness, Both these reproaches are now to be removed 
Braid has been called in to doctor the links, and has prescribed 
a very severe course of new bunkers and the making of two 
new vreens, Braid ts a very judicious, and at the Saine 


lime a very stern, maker of bunkers; alter a visit from him a course always 
breaks out in little crops o! pot-bunkers, for he rarely makes one without 
also making another covering bunker beyond it, so that the crooked shot, 
which 1s just long enough to sneak over the first, vener uly finds a vrave in 
the second, Unfortunately, it is, as a rule, one thing to design a scheme of 
bunkers and quite another to get it passed by a committee Every member 
of the committee is sure to object to some particular litle pot, with the 
result that some compromise has to be arrived at, which often does away 
with the varson Uétre ol som part ol the design It Is, therelore, yood new 
that the Littlestone committee are going to carry out the greater part of th 
proposed alterations, and that sixty bunkers are going to be made forthwith, 
which is not so bad for a first instalment; possibly those who agree with Mr 
Hamilton’s interesting lament of last week would say that it was filty-nine 


new bunkers too many. 
Pun New Lorp ANNESLEY. 


The new Lor! Annesley is he whom we used to know a great deal better 
is Lord 


Ile wis winner of the South of Ireland cuampionship in tgq06, an! hal all 





rawly, a very good voller ol the Cambri ’ University team 


the makings of a realy first-class player woen he had t mist tune to 
lose the sight of one eye as the result of an accident After all, the b 

possession of Lord Annesley is a fine Irish humour, and it was this which 
prompted him, abetted by his partner and the caddies of each of them, ina 


certain amateur championship at Prestwick to pretend that they had halved 
their round, whereas, in point of fact, one of them had won long belore 
They took out with them, for the extra holes, an immense concourse of 
spectators and went on h ilving hole after hole, to the ever-incr ne Excite 
ment of the onlockers, until one of them, unfortunately, 
hopeless vriel that the other had to win the hole Otherwise, there is no 


knowing but what the match might be going on still, 


Guiry 7 RUBBER-CORE. 

A prop s ol a note, of the week belore last, as to the merits of the 
guity ball, it may Le worth while to give a personal reminiscence of some 
three or four yeirs ayo, The writer, who for the sake of brevity may be 
disguised as D, was in the habit of playing many matches with one P, to 
whom he usually conceded four strokes a round \ discussion arose 


is to the exact value in strokes of the rubber-cored ball, and a match 


was made on the terms that thirty-six holes were to be played on level 
terms, P to play with a rubber-cored bail and D> with a ity, with 
which, it was stipulated, he was to have no previous practi The 


match was made with some little pomp and circumstance, and there 
was acertain amount of mild wagering on the result; so confilent was P 
ef the destructive effects of the vutty ball that he made a bet that D would 
not go round under S55 D, however, without yong round in anything very 
sparkling, did a better round than that, and scrambled along with his yutty 
very comfortably ; the holing of short putts he found a positive joy, since he 


could hit them with unaccustomed firmness, P, on the other hand, was rather 
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ff his same and suffered a severe defeat. So far the story nas been a glori- 
ficat é I) it in the d the advocate of tl rubber ball enjoyed a 
col rable triumph The chief backer of the gutty ball had been another 
colfer who, having the same initial letter, must be called P 2; he was on the 
ime han licap mark as P, at whose defeat he waxed almost offensively merry 


nereupon P rose up in his wrath and challenged P 2 to a match, wher-in 


I’, using a rubber-core, was to concede four strokes a round to P 2, using a 
nutty, The match was duly played and P 2 was knocked, to quote Calverly, 
“into the iddie of the ens ing week.’ Tuerefore. at the end of these two 
matches nothin very much appears at first sight to be proved, since the 
rubber-core won one match and the gutty the other There is this to be said, 
however, that the worse the players the greater the benefit of the rubber- 
cored ball; in the lower strata of golfing society four strokes woul! be 
quite an inadequate start for the man who used the gutty, while, if you 
nd to rofessional heights, far above ID and P, it would probably Le 

col rabiy t reat 

** Bic” CRAWFORD 

Piet say xl man gon, of whom muy a fine fable is narrat l, mn 
Crawford, th reat caddie (in many senses great) at North Berwick here 
is th story vot new, but it may bear repetition at the moment of his 
death——-of the dispute atising over some point of a match in which he was 
carrying for Ben Sayer Crawiord maintained the argument for his own 
' with all his characteristic vigour of language, concluding with the 
ussertion, ** Well, that’s the rule of the game, and” (holding up a huge fist) 
‘there’s the referee.” Phe aspect of “the referee” had more to do with 
the amicable adjustment of this particular point in dispute than any of the 
mere intellec il arsuments In another match, again when Crawlord was 
carrying for Sayers, a spectator in the crowd gave a cough (no doubt involun 
tarily) jus! as the litthe man was addressing himself to a putt, Savers stopped 
ind drew away trom the ball, and Crawford, turning to the crowd, said, 


nially, *‘Come oot, my man, come oot, and I'll gie ye a sweetie for yer 


veh.” But the sufferer, curiously enough, did not avail himself of the 


pl-asant invitation to receive the particular kind of ‘“* sweetie” which 
Crawtord was likely to offer him Mavbe he had some fear that it m ght 
prove a close cousin of ** the referec 


CRAWFORD’'S FUNKRAI 


Crawford was buried at Inveresk, close to the links of Musselburgh, 


where he carrie!) clubs for so many years. he funeral procession started 
rom North Berwick, the home of his later year-, and the attendance was a 
tiiking testimony to the aflectionate regard in which he was held by all who 
knew him North Berwick golf of to-day was represented by Mr. Laidlay 


Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Mansfield Ilunter; and Musselburgh by Willy Park, 
for whose father Crawford carried in his last great match against Old Tom 
Morris O: the older scheol of caddies, a type that is disappearing 


fast, Ned Cosgrove was the chief representative Another interesting figure 


vas Mr. Wilham Doleman, who was born at Musselburgh in 1838, was the 
first among the amateurs in the competition for the Championship Belt as 
long ago as 1866, and played in the amateur championship last year at 
Sandwich ; moreover, he played well enough to give Captain Harold Hambro 
some anxious moments before succumbing to him. Mr. Doleman sailed 
under Kussion gun-fire out of Sebastopol; it is said that Crawford was also 
there in his younger days as a sailor, Wreaths were sent by the Tantallon 
Club and by the old Lorettonians, many of whom, including their mest 
distinguished ornament, Mr. Laidlay, learned their golf as boys at Mussel- 
buruh 
run LAre Dre. ARGYLI. RonerTson 


lo the majority of golfers the name of Dr. Argyli Robertson will not be 
a familar one, but it was very well known to a generation just Passing away 
as that of one who did a great deal, by good example and precept, to 


encourage and develop the game in England, visiting Westward Ilo! and 


Iloylake in the early days of the establishment of golf at those two vreat 
centres His death has just been announced, from India, where he was 
travelling for health and pleasure. Dr. Robertson was a first-class golfer in 
his day and winner of many scratch medals Professionally, he was an 
oculist of great distinction, His practice was in Edinburgh, and he held the 
post of surgeon-oculist to the King in Scotland Ile was a strikingly hand- 


some man, with a keen, hawk-like eye, which might be regarded as a fine 
advertisement of his special abilities \s a goller his peculiarity was that he 
vidressed the ball with the head of the club, not opposite to it, but quite 


inside it——bhetween it and himself. As he came down on the ball he broucht 


his body forward and so reached out to the ball. It was a very forcing style, 
und only a man with a fine eye could have male it effective. A more 
pleasant partner or opponent in a matcn could not be wished, 


rik DECAY OF GOLFING LANGUAGE. 


l is a quarter of a century ago that the lamented and 


highly-humorous author of “The Art of Golf” wrete in 
his “glossary of golfing terms”: “* Damn—a word used 


after missing a short putt.” The little werd is in use still, 

both for this and other occasions. Its use shows no 
ymptom of decay. It has become, indeed, by virtue of this 
frequent use, a word almost of innocence. Certainly it has 
become au extremely lady-like word—familiar on the fairest lips. 
is this in the lady-like endeavour to prove the propriety ol 
woman suffrage, as making claim to an equality with man, or is 
it because ladies, in the quarter-century’s interval, have become 
fers? It would be hard to say. Either might be a vera cause. 
it has almost ceased to raise the once inevitable roar of laughter 
in a theatre, and when once a joke such as this, which surely 
has the merit of brevity, ceases to score, it is to be taken as an 
vidence of its “senile decay” in the incipient stage. At times 
it has its point and humour still, as when a blue-eyed maiden 
f three, permitted, for the first time, to essay the cutting off for 
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herself of the top of an egg, and watched most anxiously through 
the whole of the delicate and perilous feat by the admiring eyes 
of nurse and parents, at last, when the egg is triumphantly 
topped, looks at the contents with an air of terrible injury and 
ejaculates, “ Damn! It’s hard boiled!” 

But we cannot all be blue-eyed innocents of three, and for 
the rest, is our language, even as golfers, what it used to be? 
llave we the vocabulary? Have we even the temper, which is as 
the indispensable carburettor for heating it, if we had the words, 
to the firing point? I doubt it. I am moved to this wonder and 
speculation because of the comments we read in the Press about 
the decay in golfing manners; the crossnesses and the grumpi- 
nesses, the disregard and lack of knowledge of rules, the rudeness 
of one golfer to the other. The truth is that the writers who 
thus utter their souls are giving us blank cartridge. They have 
no ammunition for a comparison such as this. They know 
(imperfectly) the present; they know nothing at all, speaking as 
volfers, of the golfing past, for in that past they had never heard 
of golf. Few people had. It may be that even they themselves 
had not then been heard of or thought of, for some of our 
commentators are young. But it behoves them to recollect th 
now hackneyed, but once brilliant, saying of the late Master of 
Trinity: “ Let us remember that we are none of us infallible, 
not even the youngest of us.” 

Speaking as one who has to lament the possession of only 
too much of the aforesaid ammunition—experience of a long-past 
day—I am surprised, on the whole, by the knowledge of golfing 
law (of course there are lapses) and of the ordinary courtesies of 
volfing existence that are shown by the vast majority of the vast 
muititude that has learnt golf laboriously, as a toreign language 
acquired after attaining adult years, and not as a mother tongue 
imbibed unconsciously with the growing fibres. You very 
seldom hear disputes—never disputes with violence, or, at least, 
“hardly ever "—and quite as rarely do you hear the language ot 
real violence and lurid profanity. All this is much less frequent 
now than it was twenty-five or thirty-five years avo; yet how 
vastly more frequent is the golfer in the land, and how vastly 
more frequent are the occasions and opportunities for these 
violences of thought and tongue and action ! 

I must pause a moment, and ask to be understood. It is 
not that men do not occasionally, still, fire off the brief unpre- 
meditated oath—I have already made my apologies for the bare 
suggestion that there could be anything like decay in the use of 
that short monosyllable, “the pithy national prayer,” as it has 
been styled. I do not mean that kind of hasty expression of 
passing anger. What I mean is the abandonment of the sou! to 
a very transport of passion in which the “ winged words” come 
hurtling through the ‘* hedge of the teeth,” in a truly Homeri 
fashion. We never see that now. I remember a very dear old 
gentleman, long since gone to his rest, where, | am quite sure, 
all hasty expressions have been fully forgiven him, for there was 
never a man with more tender and kind heart, whose caddie 
used to bring out with his clubs, even-on the finest dav, an 
old umbrella. This was long before the time at which 
clubs used to be carried in bags—a bad mode, be it said, 
and one which “ wraxes” the handles sorely, as the clubs 
are dragved out, so that we seldom see now the beautilul 
smooth and polished grips which used to be such a joy in 
the old clubs—and in the absence of the now ubiquitous big the 
presence of the umbrella was naturally far more conspicuous. 
The purpose of this umbreila was as follows: The caddie had 
learnt, by long experience, often painful and even perilous, that 
when this dear old gentleman, his master, got into a bunker and 
failed, as often occurred, to get out with his first niblick shot, the 
old gentleman (a retired officer) at once “saw red.” He went 
temporarily insane, and rushed amuck, with the niblick as his 
war club, at the first object which caught his ensanguined eye. 
l‘requently this had been the caddie. Once it had happened, on 
a showery day, that the caddie had p'aced the umbrella, without 
any deep intent, against the bunker’s cliff as he gave the old 
gentleman the niblick, and on that occasion, after a first vain 
effort to dislodge the ball, the old soldier had run amuck at the 
umbrella and so destroyed it with repeatec niblickings that he 
had a sadly wet and unprotected round for the rest of the 
morning; but he had furnished the caddie with a_ hint 
which was not to be neglected, and ever after, rain ot 
shine, out came the umbrella, and when the old man went into 
the bunker, so did the umbrella also, and served again and again 
as the scapegoat or whipping-boy in the caddie’s stead. It the 
first niblick shot extracted the ball from the bunker, well and 
good—the game proceeded; but if not, then the ribs of the 
umbrella must be staved in (and better that, thought the caddie, 
than his own) before further progress. 

It may be objected that this is not language, not 
blasphemy, but it can hardly be supposed (and if it were 
the supposition would be a mighty wrong one) that such 
murderous energy of the hands would not be accompanied 
with an eloquent torrent from the tongue. As the cabby 
said to the bishop who remonstrated, ‘* My dear man, where 
did you learn that language?” “ Yer can’t learn it—it’s a 
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gift!” so it may be that not to every man is this eloquent torrent 
given at command. We are said to have lost the art of conversa- 
tion, and certainly men’s converse to their golf ball is not pitched 
in the great tones that it used to be. The modern golfer seems to 
have lost all voleanic magnificence of temper and to “ Dam the 
flowing tide,” to quote a “Shandism,” the only Shandism, by 
the by, vouchsafed to us. Where do we find now a pair of 
golfers patiently sitting on the ground while the caddie of one of 
them goes to the club-house for a new set of clubs, the former 
set being broken into little pieces across the knee of one of the 
pair, who was s ightly off his game? Yet this was a frequent 
spectacle on a certain course in the East of Scotland some thirty 
years ago. This player had an ingenuity. Finding that the 
ordinary breaking of the shaft upon the knee left at least a head 
which might be put to future use, this seemed but a partial and 
imperfect satisfaction of his fury; therefore he invented the 
device of holding the club upright, with the point resting on the 
ground, and, so held, if he gave it a kick on the whipping both 
shaft and head would be broken at one stroke, and thus the 
tumult of his soul be much more fully assuaged. Again, where will 
you now see the man who is capable, after a round which has gone 
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TAMPERING WITH ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
{To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—TI should like to make one remark on Mr, Gotch’s thoughtful letter on 
this subject in your issue of to-day (January goth), It may fa rly be epitomised 
thus: ** The restorer’s motto should be; ‘ Retain, as far as possible, every- 
thing that is of historic or artistic interest,’ But ‘ restorers’ ” (and by this werd 
I presume Mr. Gotch means modern architects) ‘are uninformed in the past 
history of their craft and lack modesty. Therefore the motto is not adopted 
and acted upon.” I really think Mr. Gotch is taking a pessimistic view of the 
psychological condition of the profession; but if he is not, there is all the 
more reason why organised public opinion should enforce the practice of 
repairing, rather than of ‘restoring ”—of altering and removing nothing 
that is not dangerously decayed, unless 
it is clear.y trivial and worthless and 
obscures or injeres finer and rarer work 
in good preservation—as, for instance, 
a plain plaster ceiling entirely hiding 
a good Gothic roof Pethaps you 
wi'l allow me to recur more fully to 
this matter when I have’ received 
further opinions and have been able 
to draw conclusions from a review of 
a large number of cases in point.— 
Hk. AveAy TirrinG 





FERRETS AS PETS. 
{To THE EprroR, 
:,—I see in Country Lire for 
January 2nd avery severe letter from 
**]. B.” on the above subject, a letter 
with which I cannot agree I am 
sending you a photograph of my 
brother (aged eight) with one of his 
pet ferrets. Ido not think any lover 
of animals could possibly call this 
docile little thing ‘‘one of the most 
dangerous, bloodthirsty, repulsive 
beasts under the sun.” The ferret 
photographed is regularly used for rats 
and rabbits, and, as you can see, is 
perfectly quiet, in spite of the fact that 
it has flesh to eat as well as bread and 
milk Ferrets, hike all other animals, 
are moulded in character by the treat- 
ment they receive. —FRANCES Pir, 


AN EAGLE AT PLAY. 
{To tHe Epiror. | 

* In reply to the letter of Mr. 

EP. Hil, I should like to say that the 


Sr) 


interest undoubtedly attaches to the eagle. An eagle likes fish as an 
occasional variation of his diet of flesh. He is no fisherman himself, and so 
exacts toll from his inferiors., rhus when he sees a fish-hawk flying to his 
nest with a fish, he goes and demarids it with menaces, The fish-hawk 
clings to his own until the eagle is aroused, and then drops his fish. Mere 
lalling will not enable the eagle to overtake the fish, so he strikes downwards 
with his wings and is thus able to catch it. Frigate gulls rob cormorants in 
the same manner [ often feed the gulls in St. James’s Park, and occa- 


sionally a gull misses a fish and has to strike upwards in order to over- 
take it—MALCOLM C. BROAD. 





AN AMATEUR POULTRY-KEEPER’S BALANCE-SHEET. 
{fo tHE Epiror or “ Counrry Lire.” 


Sir.—** If it is not impertinent, may I ask, do you find that your fowls pay ? 
I mean, do you drop money by them?” Such was the simple, straicht- 


forward quesul I was asked the other day, and I fas cy that many amateurs 
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much against him, of wading far out, neck deep, into the sea and 
throwing his clubs, one after the other, as far from land and from 
the sight of man as he can hurl them? Yet this, too, we have 
seen, on a far Western links, in days before we were all in the 
trammels of a crawling common-sense. The best act of the 
kind that we hear of in modern time has to call in the base 
material aid of machinery, as the golfer laid his clubs, in a 
pathetic row, on the rails and stood, with folded arms, like the 
man of destiny, waiting the coming of the Great Western Express, 
which crackled over them like matches. That is good, but what 
is the use of language in the roar of the Flying Dutchman? It 
was a waste. : 

xe sure of this then: if you go gathering the wisdom of 
the golfing ages from under “the spreading chestnut tree,” 
you will find much of these old stories told in such lurid 
tongues that you must admit to the golfer of to-day a vast 
improvement as regards decency of manner and control of 
temper over his forefathers, however he may be in comparative 
learning in the rules; and part, in all likelihood, of the cause of 
this decay in golfing blasphemy is to be ascribed to the equally- 
marked decay of the abuse of alcohol. 


‘ 
1 
s 


NDENCE. 


who are mostly anxious about the alternative form of the question, 
would like to see the plain evidence of a year’s accounts, So many 
misleading statements are made with regard to the subject, ani experi 
menters so often find such a wide difference between practice and 
theory, that the actual balance-sheet of a _ year’s working in a small 


yard will probably be acceptable to many who want to get behind bare 


figures for the purpose of drawing their own conclusions and deciding their 


own line of action. One or two remarks, however, will be useful in order 
to make the statement of accounts in no way misleading No charge 
has been made for rent, for happily I have’ the lan at hand; 


besides, the value of a small plot of ground varies with the locality, 
and anyone who wishes to do so can easily insert the necessary 
correction. Avcain, very little has been 
debited to labour, for I look after 
the birds myself and only require 
occasional help for cleaning and white- 
washing ; and | put personal attend. 
ance ss the first step to siccess in 
keeping poultry cr any other ** thing 
that lives.” But against these advar 
tages to the balance-sheet, | hav 
given no credit for improvement in 
stock ; and even in my smail yard this 
item is very considerable. Goed birds 
cost no more to feed than poor on 

but if wisely chosen they are better 
layers, their egus lfetcn more mon 

flor sittings, they present a much 
more pleasing picture in the runs, 
and the surplus birds are readily sold 
for stock purposes elsewhere In my 
balance-sheet the birds in my breed- 
ing-pens are valued at hive guineas, 
but I know that [ could not buy 
them for twice that amount Th 
profit on the ye u’s working has been 
handic upped also in another respect: 
ull my chicks have been hatche 
under hens, and this year I have been 
starting turkeys; the consequence ts 
that a large number of birds have been 
occupied with maternal duties during 
a great part ol the summer, and they 
cannot be expected to do two things 
ut once, It only remains to add that 
I keep forty hens, that my primary 
object has been to produc for home 
consumption, and that prices 
charged to the house have een 14, 
1 dozen for egys and have varied from 
Is. to 2s. 61, each for fowls. When 


this is taken into consideration, it is, I think, highly satisfactory to find 


that the balance comes out on the right side, 
1god 
RECKIP'! EXPENDITURE 
Eges sold fg 14 5 Stock, January Ist S 4 oO 
Eggs consumed $16 2 Food 20 St 
Poultry sold 6 4 Oo Sittings : ta 6 
Poultry consumed , ¥ } Repairs and Cleaning .- = = 
Stock, D cember 31st 9g I5 6 Profit 2 Ss s 
437 11 § 7 AL 5 
—W. G. W. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lirt 
Sik,—Your pages frequently refer to poultry-keeping on a sca! 
excess of my efforts to keep our table sup hed with evs fora 1 j 
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We } twelve to fifteen hens without a male, since I found it | une 
nonoetonous ”’ to hat chickens tor neigh! our,’ cats Since then I have 
ht in September pullets hatehe in an incubator in kFebrucy or March, 
thes avoiding many troubles in rearing on a limited area Directly a hen 
wants to sit sh es to prison for three to six + ays. and resumes laying much 
ner than if engage t ting and rearing Phose that have laid throug! 
tw un t ' ' ling, as too larve and too fat for our own tabl 
" seil at 2s, 6a. each, having cost 35. exch as pullets \ daily record is 
kept of all eges brought into the house, and, taking the averave of the last 
three years, the totals vary trom 1,600 to 1,750, according to how soon t 
hate t hall-dezen pullets begin to lay Dinis 
may not be, and not given as, a competitive 
' ris taut, gnoring what are ned in the 
he e, we have a ready sale for the surplus at 
ni for a shilling all the year round to two 
cl mers, who y they cannot buy such egyus 
il any price wher llowever this may be, 


no other eges come to our own table When 
I tell you that I t quaitty mali maize is the 


only corm used, and that each hen can, at any 


time, eat as much as she likes from a trough 
which she can reach through bars in their house, 
ree from dirt and pillering birds, | am fully 


aware of the condemnation by experts of maize 





as a staple diet Potato-peelitgs and small 
potutoc« re | le«l at thrown on the @rass 
when cold, besides sundry scraps not thought 
ne enough for the cogs; also cabbages 
Straight from the garcen are popular, Phe 
vrass Of the orchard ts kept cut close, so that 


shat the hens cut for themselves is young and 
tender, I 1 We prove to my own Satisfaction 
at any rate hat ho more, if as much, corm 
is eaten than by competition in the open in 
ecing which Can eat most in the shortest time, 
nd shared with all the sparrows olf the district, 
who wu a to be very pun tual at open-air 
leeding-times, but never venture into the semi 
datkness of the hen-house, [here is a con- 
siderable consumption of ground ovyster-shells 
upplied by the corm merchant At the risk 
ot being thought fucidy, I hove a fixed 
ike of fleas, from which [ suffered much in 
the tropics If, as | used to think, fowls 
and fleas are inseparable, | would not have a 
fowl on the premises Instead of hay or 
straw, which look untidy and soon get 
“smelly,” very finely-sifted ashes are put in the 
nest. and the brick floor of the roost is liberally strewn with the same inodorous 


and absorbent material, which periodically goes to the garden as manure, 





ri dust-bath can also be repienished with a material which has to be 
disposed of in some way by households Do they pay? Taking an 
iwerave of the last three year equally applicable to treble that period we 

el surplus evus to the amount of /6 6s, rd ; six hens sold at 2s. 6d. 
each, 1§s.; total coin received, 47 Is. td Deduct cost of corn, 4 3 6s. 2., 


mad six pullets at 3s. each, Ss, equal /4 4s 2d. ; profit, f2 16 rid. : 
with a bonus of all eggs used in the house, for attention to details which involve 
ho money payments wm, Gs. 5 
Piik POSITION OF BIRDS’ LEGS DURING \.FLIGIIT. 
{To vHe Eprror or “Country Lire,” |] 

Sit \ year or two ago considerable controversy was raised as to the 
position in which birds held their legs during flight. It seems to have 
generally been supposed that, with the exception, perhaps, of the heron, 
flamingo, stork and long-legged waders, all birds uried the legs, when 


in, full career, drawn close up to the breast. Fhose who took part 





HERRING-GULLS IN FLIGHT, 
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in the controversy seemed for the most part to accept this view. Bu 
on attention being thus drawn to the matter, evidence was soon collected 
which showed that, beyond doubt, only a very few birds other than 
passerines (crows, finches and so on) carried the legs thus flexed. That is to 
say, it is now certsin that in the majority of species, save those of the above 
order, the legs curing flight are carried stretched out beneath the tail, the 
toes being held close together. During the winter months this can 
readily be observed even by ornithologists whom fate compels to 
live in London—at least, by those who can contrive to spend 
the black-headed gulls hovering over 


a minute or two in watching 
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any of the bridges which cross the Times But it would appear that there 
are exceptions to this rule, at any rate amony the gulis, since, during very 
cold weather, they certainly carry them in what we may call ** crow fashion” 

that is, drawn up under the breast. So closely are they tucked away under 
the feathers, indeed, that the birds often appear to be quite legless 
During quick-turning movements, however, they may be seen quick!y 
and momentarily thrust downwards, often but litthe more than the 
toes being exposed, then quickly drawn in again. So far, I do not 
believe this fact has been recorded. I certainly had no ideathat such a habit 
obtained until a short time ago, when, on the day after the blizzard 
(December 30th), I stood for «a few minutes on the Albert Bridce at Battersea 
to watch an excited horde of these birds, sadly smoke-begrimed, bhungrily 
snatching at pieces of bread tossed to them by kindly passers-by I therefore 
draw the attention of readers of Counrry LiFe to the matter, in the hope 
that some light may be thrown on the behaviour of other non-passerine birds 
under like conditions. It would be interesting, for example, to learn whether 
» One would expect the 





ducks and birds of prey adopt a similar prac 
latter would do so, since it ts all-important that the toes should be protected 
from cold, inasmuch as the prey must be seized 
by them.—W. P. Pycrarr. 

BURKA SAIIB. 

[To THE Eptirok or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik, —Dear bloodthirsty Billy—our herring-gull 
—met his end some time ago at the hands ol 
two marauding boys and a misguided retriever, 
Ile cameto us for his sins—chicken-k Jling—and 
13 paid his penance with charming entertainment. 
y His mantle has fallen on the burra Sahib, a 

great black-backed gull. //e came to us for 
gold-fish-killing, fit food, no doubt, for the great 
man, but annoying for his host, who meant them 
for ornament. So to us he came, like Biily, 
dressed in speckled grey, but now in handsome 
black and white, with gleaming bill; a splendid 
bird and brave—/e fears no boy or cat. One 
Christmas a raven stayed with us for three days; 
gt he was in beautiful plumage and full winged, 
though no doubt an escaped tame ore. The 
cats tried to stalk him and he seemed very ner- 
vous, kecping close behind the Burra Sahib, who, 
with feathers bristling and beak advanced, kept 
them at bay. Ihave only seen acat try to stalk 
Burra once, and that time, soon after he came 
to us. I was too late to interfere before the 
animal sprang. Afterwards all one could 
make out was a catherine-wheel of fur and 





feather, and a cat flying over the nearest 
fence. What happened to the cat no human 
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eye could tell. No doubt the cat knew and, I 
uppose, told /es au/res; anyway, no cat has since 
molested Burra—he zs brave I was much amu-ed 
the other day in watching my smnall boy trying to 


lasso Fim with a beht rope and noose Burra stood 
opposite him 


the 


with every feather bristling, his beak 
close to 


Keach 
= 


ground, uttering his deep bass chuckle. 


time the noose missed the mark and had to 


recovered he advanced with outspread wings 


and claron cry, while the small boy fled for his 


life, recoiling the rope for another shot, and so 
the battle rag Now black-backs have a horrid 
reputation, being quite outside the pale even ol 
that wide enclosure, the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act. Sull, Burra is not such a killer as Billy, 
the herring-guil, was, and does not spend his time 
hunting for yvouny birds in the spring, nor have 
I ever seen him kill a sparrow; in fact, he seems 
to ignore them, I have seen them quite close to 
him, taking the white feathers that fell from his 
breast! Phe sparrows who took that liberty with 
Billy b ilt no more. Tlowever, he is fairly omni- 
vorous, his diet ranging from giving decent sepul- 


ture to drowned kittens to picking off ants as they 


run over his feet Ile is very fond of ants, and will 
stand for hours near an ants’ nest watching his leet. 


It seems stringe that a iird who can easily accom- 


modate at one gulp a large herring or dead kitten 
should be so keen alter ants; it reminds one o° a 
large trout “*smutting,” ¢e., feeding assiduously 
on the tiny black midge, the “‘ fisherman’s curse.” 


Althougn so be If 


you touch him or pick him up he will, on regaining 


tame, Lurra hates to handled, 


his freedom, make a bee-line for his water and 


have a thorough wash. Ilis splendid cry is a joy 


for ever, conjuring up dreams of cliff and sea and sky Ife is a grand watct- 


dog, too; when he “ spies strangers” his cry rings out’ And sometimes at dead 
of right he calls or hails a passing owl; then we know there is someone 
about, and perhaps we rise and look, or perhaps we merely turn and say ** it’s 
only owls,’ -—DOUGLAS MOUNSEY. 

OAKS IN PAINS HILL PARK 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Counrey Lire.” 

Sirk,—Referricg to the correspondence in Country Lire of January 
2na, would you care to use the two ic companying photographs ol oaks 1n 


Pains Till Park, Cobham, Surrey, which, by kind permission of Mr. Charles 


Combe, | am allowed to send to you? The girth of the (Queen Elizabeth 
oak is 33/t. gin., and of the other, 21ft [hese measurements, of course, 
do not come up to the size of the Newland oak, but both the trees shown in 


these photographs are perfectly sound and extraordinarily well-shaped park 
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QUEEN ELIZABETU'S OAK, PAINS 
trees. These are not the largest oxks in Pains Hill Park, but to my mind 
they are the most beautiful. Owing tothe photographs bringing in the whol 
of the branches of the tree, they hardly do justice to the size of the bole. —k. II 
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[To mk Eprror or “Country Lire "| 
SiR IIas not the writer of the above interesting article in yeur issue of 
December 25th made a mistake when he remarks, ‘*T was very much 
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interested to see on one farm an epparatus for making cas on the premises by 

means of a water-paum “Yaa Waat the writer evidently saw was a small 

gasometer pla ed in one of the ditches which surround the firalouses, 

especially in the De Beemster district, where the marsh gas is collected an 

utilised. Nearly every farmhouse has its own gas supply; the gas burns with 

a pal bluish flame fhe reason why the vasometer or kKelties, s they 

are calle] in Holland—are placed in the ditch is becau the bubbles of 

vas thers can be seen escaping In other places small bor ire put down 

in order to tap the na‘ural gas I W 

rut REST DIET FOR AFRICAN PARKOTS 
{To He Epiror ot Country Lire.” | 

Sree, As an old subscriber to your paper, L shall | oblived if you 

will let me know what you consider the vest and best food = to V 

two young grey \frican put it (red-tailed), which I mn t ’ tin 
i friend lo bring hom rom 
West Africa early in March 
next 1 think their aves will | 
ibout — three to x of cK to 
twelve mouths Perhaps you would 
kindly ive me ly lor both 
periods as to ecd, fruit, etc., as I 
hear they ar very difficult to brit 
up, and not so hardy as the Amazon 
variety R. BENNEDT. 

{lt is very ficult to rear these 
birds, about one in filty only sur 
viving the troubles of youth The 
way to feed them is as lollows: bor 
the first few weeks oiled maize 
No water is kept in the cage just 
a drink twice a ‘\ They should 
have ut the sun time some hard 
eed (parrot mixture), and gredually 
leave off the maize lresh maize 
should be given twice a day \ 
banana is the safest iruit Kv. | 
THE BEAULY OF EDINBURGII 

[To tHk Eprror. | 
Sik,—The author of the = article, 
** Changes in Auld Reekie,” makes a 
Sight sip when he illudes to the 
**electric” tramcars The Edin 
burgh cars are not electric; they are 
drawn by cable—a method of trac. 
tion rare in this country and ther 
fore of considerable interest. I visit 
Edinburgh once or twice every year, 
and since the tntroduction of the 
cable-cars | have repeatedly been 
struck by the apparently paradoxical 
fact that they rather add to, than detract from, the beauty of this most 
picturesque ol cities, Ll well remember how messimistik friends pro 
phesied that the cars would ‘*spoil” Princes Street (though, as far as I 
know, such protests were not ullered against the pre ing § horse-tram 
which ran along the same thoroughfare), Ihe cable-cars, so far from 
spoiling Princes Stre :. ipprar to m to match tts spacious ignity in 
1 way which the vuny horse-tiams mever did, The truth ts, a big street 
ieeds big vehicles, and the Cabvic-cars specially the two-deckers ie 











riatel ' have a Certain state ess quite in ke ping with their 

i Last time I clim 1 the Scott Monument, | was mu 
t f i produ by the lines of cars swimming down the 
o vista of Prit Street neath, and | enleavoured to record the 
res i r , taken on a misty summer’s evening, near 
' I enclo it herewith I< my mind, it proves that modern 
Edinburgh has 


its peculiar and 


characteristic 


beauty a beauty 
not lost but 
merely ** brought 
p-to-date,” iS 


it were, by the 


introduction ol 
the car system 
t system, by 
the by, which 

es not neces- 


tate the u-e ol 
overhead wires 
and) unsightly 
standards 


WAkbD MuIrR 


To tHe Eprror 
SIR, The ques- 


tien has been 


merits ol h 

ple cul every 
countryman 
knows the merit 
el the appie, but 


then there Is a 





the hope ot 
ellecting t cure 
wv all th lis that human flesh ts heir to But ther Is mol the Siightest 

ttuat the right variety of apple is of the reatest value, provided, first, 
hat it is ripe, condly, that it is ea en raw and with the skin on It is only 
t c istomed to it apples and grow them in normal tous to hav 


in apple for each day in the year that can truly speak of what ellect the 


' ha on the reneral healt! I, perhaps, have had to endur 

n ¢ s my strength that would upset a gool many, when 

mlily ar n tal fatigu r both beige brought on at once Many 

k | vy | m cycl from So miles to 100 miles in a day, wander all 

ver 1 in i vvard ved sowerite 1 description olf the contents seen 

rein iis i ot a one-day aflair, but often we in week out 

the 1 t ison, and l ittritpute my being abl to do 

itte the u of ti ipple and good solid food If lam away from the apple 

nethiu rererally | mw as indigestion occurs, But the apple removes it 

if taken in tim When [ start on a cye spin I take a few apples in my 

pocket, and nothi } ; away thirst better on a hot summer day. If 

ple deny themselves liquid on «a hot summer day the throat bas something 

to siv first, tl kidnevs somethis to follow But if apples are taken, 

ther cf these parts of tl dy goes on strike, There are two varieties 

yes tha hou onled th one that vives is to cr mp ol a 
! toatl Character, tine 
other that cau flatulence 
No ul app that cause 
cramp are of the acid and 
petin ub-aci tt, 
ana tl enerally nt 
I. they u tnivarialyy 
1 or ooking, au i lot 
I 1 ri ellhera in 
t } ut oF ' en tine 
plat wm, therelor outy 
p le will not touch appl 
wuce OF tart, and rightly so 
| tl e peop eal, iV, 
War rs Wi » as hin \ 
( okKing ip le i invone 
can sit lor a tortnight 


it is very likely that they 
will complain of muscular 
rheumatism, or the same 
kind of ache that 1s pro 
duced by excessive con- 
sumption of lemon squash, 
Ther ore acid apptes 
houl be avoided by rheu 
matic or gouty persons, 


though others may partake 





of them with pleasure. Now as to apples that cause flatulence. This is in the 


majority of instances closely associated with very rich and in nearly every case 


yeilow-fleshed apples. Perhaps two of the chief varieti 





$ that give rise to 
this is that splendid apple the Blenheim Orange, and that later keeping 
apple the Golden Russet And vet what grower of dessert fiuit would care 
to be without either of these in his orchard ? Mention has been made of 


olour Now it often happens that very high-coloured truct is not of 
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corresponding high qualitv. Take Peasgoo:i’s Nonsuch, for instance, It 
will beat anything on the show-table, rich in colour, even in shape, but there 
is quite as much flavour in a green ring turnip It is so with a good many 
mported fruits. They are very fine and attractive, but they are gathered 


when they are unripe. It will be notic that, though each apple is bruisea 


n packing, there is no sign of decay Leneath the bruise, whereas if an 


English apple fit for consumption is bruised it soon bears evidence 
of decay As to the reason why I recommend the skin or peel of 
the apple being consumed with the pulp, it is on this that the 


yeasts flourish, and all cider-makers know the value of these yeasts in 
breaking up the sugar, and by many it is considered that the gentle laxativ 

etiect of the apple 1S | roduced by he veasts, scores of varieties of which are 
known to exist on the different kinds of apples. Just as the onion is 
considered the most b neficial to health of all the veget ble Ss, so is the apple 
among the fruits. But what is of the greatest benefit in mo leration is olten 
correspondingly harmful if taken in excess During the winter the apples 
that are eaten the first thing in the morning and the last at night should be 
slightly warmed, as no one wiil benefit by ‘* dumping” into the stomach 


it lump of col 


raw material Lit enti nd 
we / ———— e 
which has to be alli bd —r =! a 
i “Vs 
warmed up by ai *s ty 
ib 4) 
the most exven- ) t “4 
sive of fuei,—EL- f 
DRED WALKER. \ "\\ 


MARKING 
TRAILS 
fo tue Epiror 


Sirk,—In refer 
ence to Mr 
Pearce’s corre- 


spondence in your 
issue of Decem- 
ber 260th, I should 


like to say that »Y, 


the method = of 





marking a trail by 

g 
tying a knot of griss is prac'ised by t Sioux, the plain Ind ans of N 
America, A buneh of grass tied in an upright position as in the first ilustr 
thon signific s ** This is the trail,” as tied in the second ** Turn to the right 


and as tied in the third ** Turn to the left.” Phe forest Indians, such as the 
Miiicetes, denote their trail by ** blazing” trees The blaze in the fourth 
illustration means ** This is the trail,” that in the fifth ** To right,” that in 
the sixth ** To left.” It would be interesting to know ti gipsies also employ 
this latter method Stones and smucge fires are other weil-known Indian 
signs MAtcoLM C. BRoaADp 


CANKER IN DOG'S” EAR 
{To tue Eprior or ‘* Country Lirt 
Sik,—I have a half-bred kangaroo hound, with long ears like those of an 
ordinary hound, It has external canker in the ear-tips, sometimes in both e us, 


sometimes only in one ; but it isa most obstinate attack and will not yield to the 


ordinary treatments, although bluestone did some good in tne case of one ear 





Ihe dog, of course, shakes his head vi 





tly and makes the sore places bleed 
ind will not wear a cap to prevent the shaking. I read vour letter in CouNrRY 
Lurk of December Igih, have copied the prescriptio given and should be glad 
to know if you apply the lotion to external as well as internal canker. I hav 
been told on good authority that external c nker is caused by a tiny parasite; | 


know some internal cankers are. Boracic powder, various lotions and ointments 


have all been useless in this particular case GERALDINE CHERMSIDE 
| The lotion is useful for all cases of ear canker; but in this case we would 
recommend the foilowing: If the cracks do not expose the cartilage, th 
soreness may be healed by lightly touching the place every three days wit 
caustic If the cartilage i 


already touched by th 
disease it will have formed a 
yellowish substance between 
the ulcerated skin, which 
mus: be cut off close to ti 
cin with a pair of sc'ssor 
(There will be no pain if 
carefully done ) Then press 
the skin over th: place and 
ruby On a mixture of Toz, ol 
common turpentine and 
20z. of linseed oil. When 
the part is healing use 
oxide of zine ointment, 
(sive an rient twice a 


week 





WILD BUFFALO IN 
CANADA, 

[To rue Eprror. } 
Sik,—Canaca, the home 
of the buffalo, has only 
one wild herd, which is at 
Banft, Alberta, the famous 
Canadian summer resort 
at the foot of the 
Rockies, though there are two pairs of tame ones at Silver Heights Park, 
Winnipeg. fhe herd at Banff numbers about thirty, and is very carefull 
preserved by the Government, who make arrangements so that they can always 
fird food during the severe winter Twenty-five years ago there were 


countless thousands of them on the pra'rics; Lut with the inroads of civilisa- 


tion they have ravidly disappeared, until now they are looked upon almust 


as a curiosity even by the old settlers. Kk. BROOKS. 














